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THE SLOVAK LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA AND THE 
CANADIAN SLOVAK LEAGUE IN 
THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE SELF-DETERMINATION 
OF THE NATION, 1907-1992 


M. Mark Stolarik! 


In the 20th century the American and Canadian Slovak Leagues 
played a major role in the struggle for the self-determination of the 
Slovak nation. Founded by immigrants who sought a better lively- 
hood in the New World, the Slovak League of America played a lea- 
ding role in the creation of Czecho-Slovakia during the Great War. 
In the inter-war years, the Slovak League of America, joined by its 
Canadian offshoot, bombarded the central government in Prague 
with demands to grant the Slovaks in the newly-created state their 
promised autonomy. When the Slovaks achieved autonomy in the 
fall of 1938, both Leagues rejoiced. When the Autonomous Diet pro- 
claimed Slovak independence in March of 1939, both Leagues were 
caught by surprise, but, after some hesitation, they supported it. 
However, because Slovakia was allied with Nazi Germany, both 
Leagues had to temper their support after Canada entered the war 
against Germany in September of 1939 and the United States fol- 
lowed suit in December of 1941. After the war had ended, however, 
both the American and the Canadian Slovak Leagues demanded a 
plebiscite on the future of their countrymen in Europe. Having failed 
to achieve this goal, both Leagues, which were buttressed by recent- 
ly-arrived political émigrés after 1945, declared their support for a 
new Slovak liberation movement which was first led by the Slovak 
National Council Abroad and, from 1970 on by the Slovak World 


' An earlier version of this paper was presented to the conference on “Emigration to 
the English Speaking world,” Catholic University of Ruzomberok, Slovakia, May 
19, 2006. 
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Congress. After the Communist government gave up its monopoly of 
power in 1989, both Leagues sent fact-finding delegations to Cze- 
choslovakia and both supported the movement for Slovak indepen- 
dence, which became a reality in 1993. Since then, they have conti- 
nued to help their countrymen to consolidate their independence. 
Between 1870 and 1914 approximately half a million Slovaks 
left their homeland in the Kingdom of Hungary and settled in North 
America in search of work. Once there, they established three pillars 
of their new communities—fraternal-benefit societies, parish churches 
and a newspaper press. Largely of peasant stock from eastern Slova- 
kia, they sought better wages in the coal mines, steel mills and oil 
refineries of the American Northeast and Midwest (Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois). 
The early arrivals quickly discovered that the United States 
provided virtually no social services. Therefore, these immigrants es- 
tablished their own fraternal-benefit societies which, from monthly 
membership dues, provided accident, illness or death benefits to their 
members or families, as well as a place to socialize. By 1890 over 
fifty such fraternals existed and they then began to federate into 
national organizations such as the National Slovak Society, head- 
quartered in Pittsburgh and the First Catholic Slovak Union, with its 
headquarters in Cleveland. Since the men initially excluded women 
from their organizations, Slovak women established the Zivena 
Beneficial Society in New York in 1891 and Catholic women estab- 
lished the First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union in Cleveland in 1892. 
Lutherans established their own Slovak Evangelical Union in 1893 
and Calvinists their Slovak Calvin Presbyterian Union in 1902. Even 
the tiny group of socialists established their own Slovak Workers 
Society in 1916. By 1920 American Slovaks had enrolled over 
200,000 members in these, and other, fraternal-benefit societies. 


> For more details on the process of Slovak migration and resettlement in the United 
States see my Immigration and Urbanization: The Slovak Experience, 1870-1918 
(New York: AMS Press, 1989), 1-71. 

* For the story of Slovak fraternal-benefit societies in the United States see my “A 
Place for Everyone: Slovak Fraternal-Benefit Societies,” in Scott Cummings, ed., 
Self-Help in Urban America: Patterns of Minority Business Enterprise (Port Was- 
hington, NY: Kennikat Press, 1980, 130-41 and “Slovak Fraternal-Benefit Societies 
in North America: An Overview (1883-1993), in Matjaz Klemen¢ié ed., Etniéni fra- 
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Besides the need for social benefits, Slovak immigrants also 
yearned for religious services in their own language. The fraternal- 
benefit societies led the way in establishing parish churches, in re- 
cruiting their priests and in supporting (or not supporting) them. 
Slovak Roman Catholics established 241 parishes, Lutherans 68, 
Calvinists 9 and Greek Catholics (mixed parishes of Rusins and Slo- 
vaks) 155 by 1930.* At least half of the Roman Catholic parishes 
also established parochial schools which taught their children to 
read, write and sing in Slovak, while all other subjects were taught in 
English. The Roman Catholics also established several religious or- 
ders to teach their children, as well as Benedictine High School for 
boys in Cleveland and Danville Academy for girls in Danville, Pen- 
nsylvania.° 

Finally, most of the immigrants from Slovakia yearned for news 
from their homeland and were also curious about conditions in the 
New World. Therefore, a small number of intellectuals, who had fol- 
lowed them from Slovakia, established a very vigorous newspaper 
press. Starting with a mere Bulletin in 1885, American Slovaks deve- 
loped a full-service press that consisted of dailies, weeklies and mon- 
thlies, and that varied in orientation from nationalist to Magyarone, 
from secular to religious, from socialist to capitalist. By 1914 the 
combined circulation of the Slovak-American press was over 
150,000, which was four times the circulation of the Slovak-langu- 


ternalizem v priseljenskich deZelach/Ethnic Fraternalism in Immigrant Countries 
(Maribor: University of Maribor, 1996), 147-59. 

* For the process of the creation of parishes, see my Growing Up on the South Side: 
Three Generations of Slovaks in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1880-1976 (Lewsiburg: 
Bucknell University Press, 1985), 44-62; for the number of parishes of various deno- 
minations see Filip Hrobak, comp., and ed., Slovak Catholic Parishes and Institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada (Cleveland: First Catholic Slovak Union, 
1955), 31-165; George Dolak, A History of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States of America, 1902-1927 (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1955), 189-206; Jan Body & John Adam, comp. and ed., History of the Slovak Zion 
Synod LCA (Pittsburgh: Zion Synod, 1976), 199-200; Kalenddr pre slovenskych 
Kalvinov, 1927 (Pittsburgh), 97-147; and Paul R. Magocsi, Our People: Carpatho- 
Rusyns and Their Descendants in North America (Toronto: Multicultural History 
Society of Ontario, 1984), 14. 

* Hrobak, Parishes and Institutions, 169-82. 
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age press in Hungary.° 

As they were building the pillars of their new communities in 
America, Slovak immigrants did not forget their homeland. Indivi- 
dual immigrants sent several hundred million dollars to support their 
families in Slovakia in the period 1870-1914. In addition, Slovak fra- 
ternal-benefit societies and their leaders raised funds for the Slovak 
National Museum, for Slovak schools and churches in Hungary, they 
paid for and published in their Almanacs articles written by Slovak 
intellectuals, and they established scholarship funds to support Slo- 
vak high-school students in Bohemia and Moravia. Most important 
of all, they financially supported Slovak candidates to the Hungarian 
Parliament and rejoiced when, for the first time in history, seven 
nationally-conscious Slovaks were elected in 1906.’ 

Meanwhile, since the 1867 “Compromise,” whereby the ruling 
Habsburgs of Austria and the Magyars of Hungary agreed to divide 
the empire into the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, the Magyars 
set out to forcibly assimilate all the non-Magyar nationalities in Hun- 
gary.’ American Slovak leaders were aware of this policy of “Ma- 
gyarization” and joined their counterparts in Slovakia in trying to 
combat it. To this end American Slovaks, reacting to urgings from 
Slovak leaders in Europe, organized a “national congress” to be held 
in Cleveland on May 26, 1907. On that day over 10,000 countrymen 
from across America packed into Greys Armory and established the 
Slovak League of America, which would be the cover organization 
for all nationally-conscious Slovak organizations in the United Sta- 
tes. This same congress also elected the Rev. Stefan Furdek of 
Cleveland (originally from Trstena, Orava county), founder of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union, as its president and Peter V. Rovnianek 
of Pittsburgh (originally from Dolny Hrigov, Trencéin county), foun- 


° For an over-view see my “The Slovak-American Press,” in Sally M. Miller ed., 
The Ethnic Press in the United States: A Historical Analysis and Handbook (West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1987), 354-68; for the circulation of the Slovak-Ameri- 
can press in 1914 see my “Slovak Nationalism in the USA as Reflected in the Slo- 
vak-American Press, 1885-1918,” Canadian Review of Studies in Nationalism, 31 
(Nos. 1-2, 2004), 65-76. 

” Stolarik, Immigration and Urbanization, 185-205. 

* The best description of “Magyarization” is still Scotus Viator (R.W. Seton-Wat- 
son), Racial Problems in Hungary (London: Archibald Constable, 1908; reprinted by 
Howard Fertig, New York, 1972). 
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der of the National Slovak Society, as its first vice-president, as well 
as the presidents of all the other fraternals as vice-presidents. The 
League published its formal program of autonomy for the Slovaks in 
Hungary in September of 1914, just as the world was entering into 
the first of two world wars that would plague the 20th century.’ 

While the League’s official program was autonomy for its coun- 
trymen in the Kingdom of Hungary, a small group of Slovaks dissen- 
ted and called for the destruction of Austria-Hungary and the libe- 
ration of their people. These dissidents were largely organized in the 
Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol, which had been established in New 
Jersey in 1896, and which adopted the program of the Czech profess- 
sor of philosophy T.G. Masaryk.'° The latter had fled his homeland 
in the fall of 1914 and had started to organize a movement to liberate 
the linguistically-related Czechs and Slovaks from Austria-Hungary 
and to create a new state on its ruins. Masaryk was assisted in his 
quest by one of his former students, the Paris-based Slovak astrono- 
mer, Milan R. Stefanik. Later, Masaryk was joined by another of his 
students, the sociologist Edvard Benes. This trio organized itself into 
a “Czech Committee” and hoped to persuade the western Allies, if 
they were victorious over the Central Powers, to dismember Austria- 
Hungary and to allow the Czechs and Slovaks to establish their own 
state.'! 

While Masaryk was an elected member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, and in touch with his Czech colleagues, who approved of his 
plans, he had no mandate from the Slovaks in Hungary to include 


’ For the creation of the Slovak League see Jednota (Cleveland), May 29, 1907; 
Ludové noviny (Skalica), June 4, 1907; Jan Pankuch, Dejiny Clevelandskych a 
Lakewoodskych Slovaékov (Cleveland: Jan Pankuch, 1930), 71-3; and KonStantin 
Culen, Dejiny Slovakov v Amerike, II (Bratislava: Slovenské Liga, 1942), 113-24; 
for the program of autonomy see “Memorandum Slovenskej Ligy v Amerike vydané 
menom americkych Slovakov,” in Dr. Vacovsky [Milan Ivanka], Slovaci a Madari: 
Politicko-historicka uvaha (Pittsburgh: Slovak League of America, 1914), 101-7. 

° For the activities of the Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol see Milan Getting, Ame- 
ricki Slovaci a vyvin Ceskoslovenskej mySlienky v rokoch 1914-1918 (Perth Am- 
boy, NJ: Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol, 1933) 

Masaryk and BeneS left us their memoirs: T.G. Masaryk, The Making of a State: 
Memories and Observations, 1914-1918 (London: Frederick A. Stokes, 1927; Edu- 
ard BeneS, Souvenirs de guerre et de révolution (1914-1918), 2 Vols. (Paris: E. 
Léroux, 1928). Stefanik left no memoirs but Jan Juriéek wrote a sympathetic bio- 
graphy: M.R. Stefénik: Zivotopisny ndért (Bratislava: Mladé leta, 1968). 
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them in the proposed state. Therefore, Masaryk sought such a man- 
date from American Slovak immigrants, most of whom were not yet 
citizens of the United States, but whose leaders had been in close 
touch with Slovak leaders in Hungary before the war, and who had a 
mandate from them to speak on behalf of the Slovak nation.'* As a 
result, Masaryk urged his Czech colleagues in the United States to 
seek out the Slovaks and try to persuade them to join in his liberation 
movement. American Czechs did so and on October 22, 1915 the 
Bohemian National Alliance, which was the cover organization of 
most American Czechs, and the Slovak League of America met and 
concluded the Cleveland Agreement, which was named after the city 
in which it was signed. In this Agreement, the two sides pledged to 
work for the destruction of Austria-Hungary and the creation of a 
new, federal state consisting “of the Czech and Slovak nations,” with 
“complete national autonomy for Slovakia, with its own Diet, its 
own state administration, complete cultural freedom....its own finan- 
cial and political administration,” and “with Slovak as the state lan- 
guage.” The Slovak League insisted upon these points because it 
knew that the Czechs would outnumber the Slovaks in the new state 
by three-to-one and the League did not want the Czechs to dominate 
the Slovaks as had the Magyars in Hungary." 

Had the two sides respected the Cleveland Agreement, the 
liberation movement might have worked smoothly and led to a 
harmonious future for the Czechs and Slovaks. Unfortunately, T.G. 
Masaryk did not believe in the existence of separate Czech and 
Slovak nations. Perhaps because he was of mixed Slovak (father) and 
Czech (mother) origin, he believed that the Czechs and Slovaks 


On August 6, 1906, political leaders in Slovakia sent their counterparts in the 
USA a letter in which they proposed to share the leadership of the Slovak nation 
with them. The letter was published in Imrich Mazar, Dejiny Binghamtonskych 
Slovakov za dobu Styridsat’ rokov, 1879-1919 (Binghamton: Branch 104 of the 
Slovak League of America, 1919), 21-22. The Czechs recognized that Slovak 
leaders in the USA were authorized to speak on behalf of the Slovaks in Hungary in 
an editorial that appeared in The Bohemian Review (Chicago), March, 1918, p.47. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 23, 1915, p.7; Jednota (Middletown, PA), 
November 24, 1915, p.4; Narodné noviny (Pittsburgh), November 25, 1915, p.5; the 
original was published in Dokumenty slovenskej nardonej identity a Statnosti, I 
(Bratislava: Narodné literarne centrum, 1998), 445-7; an English translation can be 
found in my “The Role of American Slovaks in the Creation of Czecho-Slovakia, 
1914-1918,” Slovak Studies, VII (Rome, 1968), p.55. 
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formed one “Czechoslovak” nation and merely spoke two dialects of 
the same language. Therefore, when he arrived in the United States 
in the spring of 1918 to seek the recognition of the American govern- 
ment for the liberation movement and was shown the Cleveland 
Agreement, he proclaimed it “out of date” and proceeded to 
negotiate a new one with the Slovaks. On May 3lst, 1918 Masaryk 
in Pittsburgh negotiated a weaker agreement with American Slovaks. 
According to this new “Pittsburgh Agreement,” the two sides appro- 
ved a “political program to unite the Czechs and Slovaks into an 
independent state of Czech and Slovak lands,” in which “Slovakia 
will have its own administration, its own Diet and its own courts.” 
Furthermore, “Slovak will be the official language in the schools, in 
offices and public life generally.” And the “Czecho-Slovak state will 
be a republic and its Constitution will be a democratic one.” Notice- 
ably absent from this Agreement were the phrases “federal state” and 
“complete national autonomy for Slovakia,” and there was no men- 
tion of the “Czech and Slovak nations,” as there had been in the Cle- 
veland Agreement." 

Members of the Slovak League of America, led by its president 
Albert Mamatey of Pittsburgh (originally from KlaStor pod Znievom 
in Turiec county), signed the Pittsburgh Agreement because by then 
the liberation movement, led by Masaryk, was in high gear. The 
newly-formed Czechoslovak Legions in Russia revolted against the 
Bolsheviks and seized control over the entire Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. These Legions had been organized from prisoners-of-war by 
Masaryk and Stefanik, and their seizure of the railroad greatly aided 
the Allied war effort, because they prevented hundreds of thousands 
of German and Austro-Hungarian prisoners-of-war from returning to 
fight on the western front.'° In addition, since Masaryk himself had 


" Jednota, June 5, 1918, p.5; Narodné noviny, June 6, 1918, p.5: Jozef Husek, 
“Prehlad vaZnejsich udalosti v historii I. Kat. Slovenskej Jednoty, Jednota Katolicky 
Kalendar, 1931, (Middletown, PA), pp.58-9. Victor S. Mamatey pointed out that the 
date of the Pittsburgh Agreement was May 31, 1918, not May 30 as the calligrapher 
erroneously wrote it. Cf “ESte raz o Pittsburgskej dohode,” Premeny (Flushing, NY), 
20 (No.3, 1983), 39. For the full text of the Pittsburgh Agreement see Dokumenty, 
op.cit., 485-6 and for an English translation see my The Role of, op. cit., 56. 

" Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 20, 1918, p.5; New York Times, June 29, 1918, p.3; 
for a detailed discussion of the Czechoslovak Legion see J.F.N. Bradley, “The 
Allies and the Czech Revolt against the Bolsheviks in 1918,” Slavonic and East 
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drafted and signed the Pittsburgh Agreement, along with the Bohe- 
mian National Alliance and the Union of Czech Catholics, American 
Slovak leaders felt confident that Masaryk would honor it. Skeptics, 
such as Jozef HuSek, editor of Jednota (originally from Okoliéné, 
Liptov county), the official organ of the First Catholic Slovak Union, 
the largest Slovak fraternal-benefit society in America, did not trust 
Masaryk. It was HuSek who forced Masaryk into drafting the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement, and it was HuSek who insisted that he sign a calli- 
graphed copy of it on November 14, 1918, the very day that the new- 
ly-created Czecho-Slovak government in Prague elected Masaryk 
President of the Republic. After Masaryk signed it a second time, 
American Slovaks were satisfied and hoped for the best for their 
people in the new Czecho-Slovak Republic, which was proclaimed 
by a gathering of Czech deputies of the former Austrian Parliament 
in Prague on October 28, 1918, just as the defeated Austria-Hungary 
was collapsing.'° 

Unfortunately for the future of Czecho-Slovakia, the promises 
made to American Slovaks by T.G. Masaryk in the Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment were not carried out. Once he had returned in triumph to the 
newly-created Republic in December of 1918, Masaryk promptly 
forgot about the Pittsburgh Agreement. The Czech deputies in Pra- 
gue, meanwhile, formed themselves into a “Czechoslovak govern- 
ment” on November 14th and later appointed a Czech-dominated 
“Constitutional Committee” to draft a Constitution for the new Re- 
public.'’ Hearing of these events, the Slovak League of America sent 
a five-person delegation to Czecho-Slovakia in the spring of 1919, to 
remind Masaryk of his promises and to demand that the Pittsburgh 
Agreement be included in the proposed Constitution. Upon their re- 
turn to the United States, the Executive Board of the Slovak League 
passed a resolution at its quarterly meeting on October 24, 1919, 


European Review, 43 (No. 101, 1965), 175-92. The lack of the word “Slovak” in 
Bradley’s title testifies to the pro-Czech bias of western historians during the exis- 
tence of Czechoslovakia. 

'© HuSek, “Prehlad,” op.cit., 58-9; Jozef HuSek, “Pittsburghska Dohoda,” Jednota 
Katolicky Kalendar, 1933, 111. 

'’ For more on these proceedings see Vaclav L. Bene’, “Czechoslovak Democracy 
and Its Problems, 1918-1920,” in Victor S. Mamatey & Radomir LuZa, eds., A 
History of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1918-1948 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1973), 53-6. 
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calling for the incorporation of the Pittsburgh Agreement into the 
proposed Czecho-Slovak Constitution.'* Indeed, at the last meeting 
of the Czecho-Slovak National Council in America, which had been 
founded in 1917 to coordinate the work of the League and of the 
Bohemian National Alliance, the Slovak delegates asked their Czech 
colleagues to pass a similar resolution, and the latter gladly complied 
on November 7, 1919.'? Thus, American Czechs recognized the vali- 
dity of the Pittsburgh Agreement while the Constitutional Committee 
did not. Masaryk, on the other hand, when asked by Prime Minister 
Vlastimil Tusar in January of 1920 to comment on the validity of the 
Pittsburgh Agreement, brushed it aside as “one of many pre-revo- 
lutionary programs made beyond the boundaries. It has its historical 
value.””? As a result, in March of 1920 the Constitutional Committee 
drafted, and the Prague Parliament adopted, a very centralist Consti- 
tution of the Czechoslovak Republic, which symbolically dropped 
the hyphen from its name, and proclaimed that “the Czechoslovak 
Republic is a unified, not a federative state,” that its official language 
was the “Czechoslovak language” (even though no such language 
existed), and Slovakia did not receive its own administration, its own 
Diet and its own courts, nor did Slovak become the official language 
of administration, as promised in the Pittsburgh Agreement.” 

In the inter-war period, after some hesitation, the Slovak League 
of America continued to demand the home-rule promised the Slo- 
vaks by T.G. Masaryk. Albert Mamatey, the president of the League, 
visited Slovakia with a copy of the Pittsburgh Agreement in the win- 
ter of 1919-1920 and was reassured by Milan HodzZa, one of the lea- 
ders of the Czechoslovak Agrarian Party, that the Slovaks had no- 
thing to worry about. Indeed, in September of 1920 Mamatey was re- 
warded for his wartime services on behalf of Slovakia by being ap- 


* Jednota, October 29, 1919, p.1 

” The Czechoslovak Review [Formerly the Bohemian Review], December, 1919, 

p. 394. 

Pa. Masaryk to Vlastimil Tusar, February 5, 1920, as published in The Slovaks 
and the Pittsburgh Pact (Chicago: Slovak Catholic Federation, 1934), p.34. 

 Jiti Hoetzl and V. Joachim (Introduction by), The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic (Prague: Edition de la Société de l’effort de la Tchécoslovaquie, 
1920), pp.12, 47. 
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pointed the Czechoslovak Consul in Pittsburgh.” He was succeeded 
as president of the League by his colleague Ivan Bielek, the former 
editor of the American Ndrodné noviny, official organ of the 
National Slovak Society.” Jan A. Koctir, a pre-war immigrant from 
Turzovka, meanwhile, became the League’s secretary.” Under this 
new leadership the 14th Congress of the Slovak League, held in Pitt- 
sburgh, PA on June 28-29, 1922, sent a Memorandum to the Natio- 
nal Assembly in Prague in which it demanded that the Pittsburgh Ag- 
reement be made a part of the Czechoslovak Constitution.” Mean- 
while, after some prodding by Jozef HuSek, editor of Jednota, as 
well as by the leadership of the First Catholic Slovak Union and the 
Slovak Catholic Federation, the 15th Congress of the Slovak League, 
held in Binghamton, New York on May 27-29, 1924, rejected the 
philosophy of “Czechoslovakism” as practiced by the Prague go- 
vernment and once again demanded that the provisions of the 
Pittsburgh Agreement be carried out.” In addition, the Slovak 
League now openly supported the Slovak People’s Party, led by the 
Reverend Andrej Hlinka, because that party had adopted the program 
of the Pittsburgh Agreement. Indeed, in 1926 the Slovak League 
made Hlinka an honorary member.”’ Interestingly enough, the Lea- 
gue was so committed to the Pittsburgh Agreement that, when the 
Slovak People’s Party agreed to join the center-right Czechoslovak 
coalition government in 1927-29, the League denounced this step!” 
On the other hand, it heartily approved of the People’s Party’s 
withdrawal from the coalition after the October 1929 trial and con- 
viction for treason of Vojtech Tuka, editor of Slovak, the People’s 
Party’s official organ.” Furthermore, in 1928, on the 10th anniver- 


* Jozef Pautéo, 75. Rokov Prvej Katolickej Slovenskej Jednoty (Cleveland: First 
Catholic Slovak Union, 1965), 160. For a short biography of Albert Mamatey see 
Jozef Paucéo, Slovenski priekopnici v Amerike (Cleveland: First Catholic Slovak 
Union, 1972), 269-75. 

> For a short biography of Ivan Bielek see Pauco, Slovenski priekopnici, p. 25-28. 

* For his biography see ibid., 229. 

°° Memorandum Slovenskej Ligy v Amerike upravené na vlddu a Narodné Shromaz- 
denie Cesko-Slovenskej Republiky v zdujme vtelenia Pittsburghskej Dohody do 
listavy C.-S. Republiky (Pittsburgh: Slovak League of America, 1922). 

Si say SEN, Kongresu Slovenskej Ligy v Amerike,” Jednota, June 4, 1924, pp. 1-2, 4. 

* Pauto, 75 rokov, 211. 

* Tbid., 223. 

» “Prehlas od Ivana Bieleka,” Jednota, October 23, 1929, p.4. 
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sary of the founding of Czechoslovakia, the League rejected a special 
commendation from the Czechoslovak government for its role in the 
liberation of the country.’ Thereafter the League continued to pub- 
lish and send memoranda to the Czecho-Slovak government, as it 
had in the 1920's, demanding that it grant the Slovaks the home-rule 
that Masaryk had promised in the Pittsburgh Agreement.” 

During the 1930's the Slovak League and the People’s Party clo- 
sely cooperated for the benefit of both sides. At its 19th Congress 
held in Cleveland on November 19-20, 1934, the assembled delega- 
tes elected the American-born Chicago medical doctor Peter P. Hlet- 
ko as their president and he and his executive board invited the natio- 
nalist cultural organization Matica slovenska to send a delegation of 
scholars and leaders to help American Slovaks to maintain their 
national identity. The Matica complied in 1935-1936 by sending its 
director, the writer J.C. Hronsky, the publicist Kon8tantin Culen, the 
art historian Jozef Cincik, and the photographer Karel Plicka. They 
visited 98 of the largest Slovak-American communities, presented 
lectures, slides and films about Slovakia, and donated four large 
libraries to the Slovak communities of New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Chicago. This delegation also gathered a wealth of 
published and manuscript materials pertaining to the history of Ame- 
rican Slovaks, which are now stored in the Slovak National Lib- 
rary. 

The People’s Party, which was the main supporter of the Matica 
slovenska, reciprocated in 1938 when it invited the Slovak League to 
send a delegation to the mother country in order to celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the signing of the Pittsburgh Agreement. The 20th 
congress of the League, held in Pittsburgh on April 28-29, 1938, 
elected a six-person delegation, which included Peter P. Hletko and 
Jozef HuSek, to travel to Slovakia, and to bring with it the original of 


m “Kongres Slovenskej Ligy,” Jednota, June 6, 1928, p.1. 

* See, for example the, following: Prehlas Slovenskej Ligy v Amerike upraveny na 
vsetkych politickych Cinitelov Cesko-Slovenskej Republiky (Pittsburgh: P. Jamriska 
& Co., 1925); V zdujme pravdy! (Pittsburgh: P. Jamriska & Co., 1930); and An 
Autonomist [Peter P. Hletko], Slovakia’s Plea for Autonomy (Middletown, PA: 
Slovak Literary Society, 1935). 

ag Le’ Hronsky described the Matica’s trip and its achievements in Cesta slovenskou 
Amerikou: Cestopisné érty z r. 1935-36, v dvoch dieloch (Turé. Sv. Martin: Matica 
slovenska, 1940). 
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the Pittsburgh Agreement. The delegation went via Poland, in order 
to first visit the Rev. Andrej Hlinka in Ruzomberok, and only then 
did it proceed to Bratislava and Prague. In Bratislava on June Sth the 
Slovak League delegation appeared on the balcony of the Slovak 
National Theater on Hviezdoslav Square, along with Andrej Hlinka 
and other notables of the People’s Party. Peter P. Hletko then trium- 
phantly held up the original of the Pittsburgh Agreement, to the 
cheers of over 100,000 people.*’ Finally, on October 6, 1938, after 
the infamous Munich Agreement weakened Czechoslovakia and pre- 
sident Edvard Benes resigned his office and fled to the west, the Slo- 
vak People’s Party, with the support of the Agrarian and National 
Parties and the approval of Prague, proclaimed the autonomy of Slo- 
vakia and formed a six-man government headed by Dr. Jozef Tiso. 
He had succeeded Andrej Hlinka as party leader after the latter’s 
death on August 16th. The Prague Parliament formally approved 
Slovak autonomy on November 22nd and re-named the Republic as 
Czecho-Slovakia, to reflect this new reality. Needless to say, the Slo- 
vak League of America was overjoyed to see that, after 20 years of 
struggle, the provisions of the Pittsburgh Agreement were finally 
carried out. 

While the Slovak League was satisfied with the outcome of its 
efforts on behalf of the Pittsburgh Agreement, Adolph Hitler was 
not. The German Chancellor was determined to destroy Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and to incorporate Bohemia-Moravia into his “Third Reich.” 
Therefore, he had his agents get in touch with the most radical indi- 
viduals in the People’s Party, who were led by the recently-released- 
from-prison Vojtech Tuka, and urged them to seek complete Slovak 
independence. Tuka and his followers began to plot against Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Prague government reacted by declaring martial 
law on March 11th, by dissolving the recently-elected Slovak Diet, 


*’ Hlas Tudu (Toronto), May 27, 1938, pp.1-2, June 7, 1938, pp.1-4; Slovak v 
Kanade (Montreal), June 2, 1938, p.1; Osadné hlasy (Chicago), June 24, 1938, pp.1- 
2; Nadrodné noviny, July 6, 1938, p.5. Photos of the delegation in Poland and in 
Slovakia can be found in J.M. Kirschbaum, Slovakia: Nation at the Crossroads of 
Central Europe (New York: Robert Speller & Sons, 1960), between pp.264-265. 

* New Yorksky dennik (New York), October 9, 1938, p.1; Katolicky Sokol 
(Passaic, NJ), October 12, 1938, p.1; Narodné noviny, October 12, 1938, p.1; Osad- 
né hlasy, October 14, 1938, p.1 and October 21, 1938, pp. 1&3; Jednota, November 
2, 1938, p.3 
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and by arresting over 200 suspected “plotters” against the Republic. 
Meanwhile, Hitler’s agents summoned the recently-dismissed Prime 
Minister Jozef Tiso to Berlin on March 13th and gave him an ultima- 
tum: either proclaim independence or watch Slovakia be partitioned 
by Poland and Hungary. Tiso returned to Bratislava on March 14th, 
he persuaded President Emil Hacha to reconvene the Slovak Diet, 
and after Tiso passed on to the Diet Hitler’s message, the Diet una- 
nimously declared Slovak independence. Since Czecho-Slovakia no 
longer existed, Hitler ordered the German army to occupy Bohemia- 
Moravia and turn it into a German “Protectorate.” He also reco- 
gnized the independence of the Slovak Republic, but forced it into a 
German alliance and put it under German protection.*° 

When news of the declaration of Slovak Independence reached 
American Slovaks, they were at first puzzled and subsequently split 
into two camps-those who supported Slovak independence and those 
who did not. This split had first surfaced right after World War I, 
when certain American Slovaks chose to support the new, centrali- 
zed Czechoslovak Republic, while others did not. Generally spea- 
king, most Slovak Protestant societies in the USA, as well as those 
individuals organized in the militantly secular Slovak Gymnastic 
Union Sokol (founded in 1896) supported the new state because they 
agreed with its official philosophy of “Czechoslovakism,” that is, 
that the Czechs and Slovaks formed one nation but spoke two 
dialects of the “Czechoslovak” language. The majority of Ameri- 
can Slovaks, who were Roman Catholics, and were represented by 
the First Catholic Slovak Union and the Slovak Catholic Federation, 
among others, did not. Between 1919 and 1924 the pro-Czechoslo- 
vak group controlled the Slovak League.*’ After 1924 the Slovak na- 
tionalists regained control over the League, and continue to do so. 
Therefore, the Protestants and the Sokols (as well as Slovak Commu- 
nists), rejected the independent Slovak Republic and hoped that 


* The best description of this period in Czecho-Slovakia’s history is by Theodor 
Prochazka, The Second Republic: The Disintegration of post-Munich Czechoslova- 
kia (Boulder: East European Monographs, 1981); for an alternative view see Fran- 
tiSek Vnuk, “Slovakia’s Six Eventful Months,” Slovak Studies, 4 (1964), 7-164. 

© Milan Getting best represented this group and described their activities in his 
Americkt Slovaci, op. cit. 

se t's Kongresu Slovenskej Ligy v Amerike,” op.cit. 
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Czecho-Slovakia could be resurrected. To this end they supported 
ex-president Edvard Benes’s new liberation movement during World 
War II.” The leadership of the Slovak League, largely representing 
the majority Roman Catholics, on the other hand, supported the new 
state. Indeed, Jozef HuSek, who was elected president of the League 
at its 21st Congress in Cleveland on October 14th, 1938, formally re- 
quested president Franklin Delano Roosevelt of the United States on 
April 24, 1939 to grant the Slovak Republic diplomatic recognition.” 
Shortly thereafter the Slovak League was heartened by a mes- 
sage (“Posolstvo”) sent by Prime Minister Jozef Tiso to American 
and Canadian Slovaks on May 23rd of 1939. Here Tiso explained in 


eh group of Slovak Protestants (Lutherans, Calvinists and Congregationalists), led 
by the Baptist preacher A.P. Slabey, met in Duquesne, PA on May 30th, 1938 and 
denounced the Hletko-led delegation of the Slovak League to Slovakia that spring. 
Cf. Ndrodné noviny, June 8, 1938, p.3; In the fall Jan Pankuch, a Lutheran and for- 
mer member of the Delegation, regretted the granting of autonomy to Slovakia. Cf. 
Hlas (Cleveland), October 13, 1938, p.1; after the Slovak Diet declared indepen- 
dence on March 14th, 1939, the Lutheran-dominated National Slovak Society de- 
nounced this act. Cf. Ndarodné noviny, March 15, 1939, p.1, as did the secularist and 
Sokol-dominated New Yorksky dennik, March 15, 1939, p.1. Slovak communists 
also denounced both Slovak autonomy and independence. Cf. Ludovy dennik 
(Chicago), October 7, 1938, p.1; October 8, 1938, p.1; March 16, 1939, p.1 

* Those American Slovaks who opposed Slovak independence and wished to see 
Czecho-Slovakia resurrected after the war initially organized themselves into the 
Slovak National Council of America. However, they soon split into factions that eit- 
her supported ex-president Bene’ or else Dr. Milan HodZa or Dr. Stefan Osusky, 
both of whom had fled to the West after the fall of France in June of 1940, and both 
of whom broke with Bene§ over the future of a resurrected Czecho-Slovakia. While 
Bene’ wanted a return to the centralized pre-Munich Czechoslovakia, HodZa and 
Osusky wished to return to a federated Czecho-Slovakia. Cf. Letters of Jan Dendir, 
Secretary of the Slovak National Council to Vladimir Hurban, ex-Ambassador of 
Czechoslovakia in Washington, Papers of Jaén Dendtr, Box 1, File A-S, Balch Insti- 
tute at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; those who supported 
BeneS joined the Czechoslovak National Council of America and were led by the 
Lutheran Rev. Jaroslav Pelikan, Sr. of Chicago. Cf. New Yorksky dennitk, December 
11, 1941, p.1. For a description of the BeneS-led liberation movement see Eduard 
Taborsky, “Politics in Exile, 1939-1945,” in Mamatey & Luza, A History, op.cit., 
322-42. 

” Letter of Jozef HuSek to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, April 24, 1939, published in 
Correspondence in re Slovakia and the Declaration of the Aim and Principles of the 
Slovak League of America (Middletown? Slovak League of America, 1940?), 17- 
18. HuSek sent a similar letter to Secretary of State Cordell Hull on August 4, 1939, 
ibid., 19-20. 
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great detail how and why the Slovak Republic came into being and 
he asked American and Canadian Slovaks to support it.*' As a result, 
the 22nd Congress of the Slovak League, which was held on Novem- 
ber 14-15 in Cleveland, and which re-elected HuSek as its president, 
passed a resolution in which it fully supported the independent 
Slovak Republic. Furthermore, it called upon the United States 
government to grant Slovakia diplomatic recognition, and it deplored 
ex-president Edvard Benes’s American speaking tour, in which he 
called for the restoration of pre-war Czechoslovakia.” In the 
following October, president Franklin Delano Roosevelt received a 
15-person delegation of the Slovak League led by HuSek and Hletko 
during which they pledged their loyalty to the USA. They considered 
this meeting to be a moral victory, even though FDR refused to 
recognize the Slovak Republic.” 

On the other hand, because of attacks launched upon the Slovak 
League by the supporters of Edvard Benes, HuSek and the Slovak 
League were investigated by the Dies Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Thereafter they were under FBI surveillance.” Since the 
United States entered the Second World War on the side of the Allies 
on December 7, 1941, and since Prime Minister Vojtech Tuka of 
Slovakia foolishly declared war upon the United States shortly there- 


*' Tiso was responding to a letter sent to him by Andrej Potocky, Supreme Secretary 
of the Canadian Slovak League, asking for an explanation as to why the Slovak Diet 
had declared independence. Cf. Andrej Potocky to Jozef Tiso, April 20, 1939 and 
Tiso’s reply, of June 2, 1939, with a copy of the “Posolstvo,” in the Papers of Andrej 
Kuéera, Imrich Stolarik Collection, Box 576, folder 2, 1939, Slovak Archives, 
University of Ottawa, Archives and Special Collections, and in the Andrej Potocky 
Papers, box 282, folder 4, 1939, Ibid. Jozef HuSek translated and published it as “Dr. 
Joseph Tiso to the Slovaks in America,” in Correspondence in re Slovakia, op.cit., 7- 
16. This “Posolstvo” was originally published in Slovak in several pro-independence 
newspapers in the USA and Canada. Cf. Slovenské bratstvo (Montreal), July 21, and 
July 31, 1939, p.3. 

® Jednota, November 29, 1939, p.3; Hlas ludu, November 18 and 21, p.1. 

*® Jednota, October 30, 1940, p.1, November 6, 1940, p.2; Slovenské bratstvo, 
November 1, 1940, p.2. 

* Hlas ludu, October 24, 1939, p.l; see also Jozef HuSek’s letters to Martin Dies, 
Chairman, Dies House Committee, October 6, 1939 and October 28, 1939, in Co- 
respondence in re Slovakia, op.cit., 23-4. In the summer of 1970 I visited with Dr. 
Peter P. Hletko in Chicago and he confirmed that the FBI had him and HuSek under 
surveillance throughout the war, although Hletko struck up a friendship with those 
watching him. 
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after, the Slovak League had to become more circumspect in its 
pronouncements. It now pledged absolute loyalty to the United Sta- 
tes, although it continued to passively support the Slovak Republic.” 
However, the United States Office of War Information arranged a 
meeting of all Slovak-American organizations in Pittsburgh on 
September 14, 1942, and urged them to sign a declaration in which 
they repudiated the Slovak Republic and pledged their loyalty to the 
United States and its Allies.*° By December a dejected Jozef Husek 
resigned as president of the League.*’ He was eventually replaced by 
the more cautious Msgr. Frantisek Dubosh of Lakewood, Ohio, at the 
23rd Congress of the League held in Pittsburgh on February 25-26, 
1943." 

Since the Slovak League could no longer openly support Slovak 
independence, it had to lower its expectations. At its 23rd Congress it 
had to develop a new program for Slovakia and, at the same time, 
deal with the issue of accepting or rejecting two former high-ranking 
Slovaks in the pre-war Czechoslovak government and bureaucracy 
who had come to America. One was the former Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, Milan HodZa, and the other was the former Czecho- 
slovak Minister to Paris, Stefan Osusky. Both had broken with 
Edvard Benes after the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia. Hodza now 
recognized the Slovaks as a distinct nation but favored the resurre- 
ction of a federated Czecho-Slovakia within a Central European Fe- 
deration. Osusky also recognized the Slovaks as an independent 
nation and favored the resurrection of a federated Czecho-Slovakia 
as stipulated in the Cleveland Agreement of 1915, which he had hel- 
ped to draft. After much debate, the League rejected both HodzZa and 


* Osadné hlasy, December 19, 1941, p.2; Jednota, January 7, 1942, p.8. Pavel 
Jamriska, the vice-president of the League, pledged that “American Slovaks never 
betrayed and never will betray the Slovak nation and Slovakia.” Cf. Jednota, January 
21, 1942, p.4. Jozef HuSek president of the League, added that “Slovakia should 
retain its freedom,” in spite of the war. Jednota, February 25, 1942, p.4. 

*° Jednota, September 23, 1942, p.1 and October 14, 1942, p.2. This “Resolution” 
was reprinted in Martin Kvetko and Miroslav J. Li¢ko’s edited Zbornik uvah a osob- 
nych spomienok o Slovenskom narodnom povstant (Toronto: Stala konferencia slo- 
venskych demokratickych exulantov, 1976), pp. 396-7 without any explanation. 

*” Fudové zvesti (Toronto), December 12, 1942, p.1 and January 16, 1943, p.5. 

*S Kanadsky Slovak (Montreal), March 11, 1943, p.1; Ludové zvesti, March 20, 
1943, p.5. 
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Osusky as former collaborators of the first Czechoslovak Republic 
and it returned to its pre-war program of “self-determination” for the 
Slovaks in the future.” 

When the Slovak National Uprising against the Germans broke 
out at the end of August, 1944, American Slovaks were once again 
divided. After some hesitation, the 26th Congress of the Slovak 
League, held in Pittsburgh on October 18-19, 1944, and most Ame- 
rican Catholic organizations, rejected the leadership of the newly- 
formed Slovak National Council as too “Czechoslovak” and Com- 
munist.” Most American Lutherans, National Sokols and Commu- 
nists, on the other hand, cheered and recognized the leadership of the 
SNC.*' To complicate matters even more, the People’s Party jour- 
nalist Peter Pridavok, who had initially rejected the Slovak Republic 
and had fled to France and Great Britain in 1939, also broke with 
Edvard Benes and in 1943 established a Slovak National Council in 
London. He immediately contacted the Slovak League of America 
and, after the 1944 uprising in Slovakia, counseled the Slovak 
League not to recognize the Slovak National Council in Slovakia.” 
The League did not do so until it heard of the promulgation of the 
KoSice Programme of April 5, 1945, which recognized the Slovaks 
as a distinct nation and which also recognized the Slovak National 
Council as the government of Slovakia. This was a major concession 
by representatives of Edvard Benes’s victorious government-in-exile, 
which by then had returned to Slovak (““Czechoslovak’’) territory on 


” Dudové zvesti, March 20, 1943 and Kanadsky Slovak, March 25, 1943, p.4. After 
Osusky broke with BeneS he published a series of pamphlets in which he denounced 
the latter: Pravda vitazi! (Pohlad do zrkadla druhého odboja) (London: The Conti- 
nental Publishers, 1942); Benes and Slovakia (Middletown, PA: First Catholic Slo- 
vak Union, 1943); Triedenie duchov nastalo (London: The Continental Publishers, 
1943); HodZa’s position was best reported in Kanadsky Slovak, May 28, 1942, pp. 7 
& 10. For HodZa’s activities in the USA see Michal Miidry, Milan HodZa v Amerike 
(Chicago: Geringer Press, 1949). For more on BeneS’s opponents during World War 
II see Jan Kuklik and Jan Némeéek, Proti Benesovi! Ceska a slovenska protibe- 
nesovska opozice v Londyné 1939-1945 (Praha: Karolinum, 2004). 

sy Kanadsky Slovak, November 9, 1944, p.4; Jednota, November 15, 1944, p.2. 

*! Pudové zvesti, September 23, 1944, pp.1 & 4. 

© Slovenské bratstvo, May 24, 1940, p.2; Slovensky priekopnik, November 27, 
1942, pp.1 & 4; Ludové zvesti, March 18, 1944, p.5; Jednota, April 16, 1945, p.5: 
for a short biography of Pridavok see Literarny almanach Slovaka v Amerike, 1967 
(Middletown, PA), 209-10. 
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the heels of the Red Army, and which by now included the 
Communist leader Klement Gottwald.’ However, this “Washington 
Declaration” of April 6, 1945 by the Executive of the Slovak League 
of America was immediately denounced by Jozef HuSek and Peter 
P. Hletko.™ Furthermore, the 27th Congress of the Slovak League, 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in October of 1945 also repudiated 
it. Instead, the Congress reaffirmed the right of the Slovaks in Euro- 
pe to self-determination. This Congress, which elected the Amercan- 
born attorney Peter P. Yurchak as its president, also announced a 
new fund-raising campaign to help rebuild post-war Slovakia, as 
well as to help thousands of political refugees who had fled the resu- 
rrected post-war Czechoslovakia.” Meanwhile, the Slovak League 
had also sent a three-person delegation to the San Francisco meeting 
of the newly-founded United Nations from April 25th to June 21st. It 
was led by the Rev. Jan J. Lach of Whiting, Indiana, in the company 
of the poet, the Rev. MiloS Mlynarovic¢, and the young American- 
born attorney Edward J. Behuncik. The League had hoped that its 
delegation could speak on behalf of the Slovak nation but Jan 
Masaryk, son of the former president of Czechoslovakia, registered 
himself as a Slovak (which he was not) and, in his capacity as 
Czechoslovakia’s new Foreign Minister, claimed that the Slovaks 
were well-represented at the United Nations, and therefore, did not 
need the services of the League. Lach was given only the status of an 
observer and could not participate in the debates about the future of 
Europe.” 

Meanwhile, Slovaks who had emigrated to Canada also took an 
interest in the fate of their countrymen. Since the United States 
Congress had passed three Immigration Acts in the 1920's, which 
severely restricted further migration from east-central and southern 
Europe to the United States, about 40,000 Slovaks moved to Canada 
in search of work in the 1920's and 1930's. Even though the govern- 
ment of Canada wanted them to settle on farms on the Prairies, they 


°° For the text of the Ko¥ice Program see “KoSicky vladny program,” in Dokumenty, 
II (1998), 407-8. 

™ Osadné hlasy, April 20, 1945, p.4 and June 1, 1945, p.2, June 30, 1945, p.2; 
Kanadsky Slovak, June 14, 1945, p.5. 

o Osadné hlasy, October 26, 1945, p.1; Kanadsky Slovak, November 1, 1945. 

me Jednota, May 23, 1945, p.1; Osadné hlasy, May 25, 1945, p.4; Ludové zvesti, 
June 9, 1945, p.4, and July 21, 1945, p.2. 
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largely headed to the metropolitan areas of Winnipeg, Fort William, 
Montreal and Toronto. There, they quickly copied their American 
countrymen and established fraternal-benefit societies, parishes and 
newspapers. Indeed, they originally joined American-Slovak organi- 
zations, subscribed to their newspapers and were served by Slovak- 
American priests and ministers.” 

However, when the Great Depression broke out in 1929, Slovak- 
Canadians discovered that they had to look out for themselves. For 
instance, when the Slovak League of America announced that it was 
raising funds to provide food and clothing for its members who were 
in dire straits, Canadian members of the Slovak League, who had 
organized fifteen branches in Canada, applied for this “relief.” They 
were shocked when Jan A. Koctr, the League’s Secretary, replied 
that American Slovaks had only enough resources to help them- 
selves, and could not afford to help Slovaks in Canada.” Therefore, 
led by Andrej Kucera of Winnipeg (originally from RadoSovece, in 
Bratislava county) representatives of three Canadian branches of the 
Slovak League of America met in Winnipeg in 1932 and organized 
the Slovak League of Canada which, when it was officially incor- 
porated by an Act of Parliament in 1934, had its name changed to the 
Canadian Slovak League. Meanwhile, in order to help its country- 
men to survive the Great Depression, leaders of the Canadian Slovak 
League organized it into a fraternal-benefit society, as well as a 
nationalist organization.” 

The national orientation of the Canadian Slovak League mirrored 
that of its American parent. Thus, in November of 1933 the Central 
Assembly of the Canadian Slovak League sent president T. G. Masa- 


*” For a brief history of the Slovaks in Canada see the entry by Elena JakeSova and 
M. Mark Stolarik in the Encyclopedia of Canada’s Peoples, ed. By Paul R. Magocsi 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1999), 1168-79. For a longer treatment see J. 
M. Kirschbaum, Slovaks in Canada (Toronto: Canadian Ethnic Press Association of 
Ontario, 1967). 

* See the correspondence between Kuéera and Kocur in the Papers of Andrej Kuée- 
ra, Imrich Stolarik Collection, Box 575, folder 7, 1928-1934, Slovak Archives in the 
Archives and Special Collections, University of Ottawa and Kuéera’s article on the 
10th anniversary of the founding of the CSL, Kanadsky Slovak, December 17, 1942, 
pp.1-2. For a fuller description see “Pociatky a rozvoj Kanadskej Slovenskej Ligy,” 
in Imrich Stolarik ed., Kanadska Slovenska Liga: 35 roéna: Historicky naért (1932- 
1967) (Toronto: Kanadska Slovenska Liga, 1967), 18-20. 

” Ibid. 21-26. 
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ryk of Czechoslovakia a resolution demanding that the Pittsburgh 
Agreement be incorporated into the Constitution of the Republic.” 
Indeed, in 1935 the two Leagues sent a joint appeal to all voters in 
Slovakia to support only those political parties that recognized the 
Pittsburgh Agreement.°' After Slovakia achieved its autonomy in the 
fall of 1938, the Canadian Slovak League, like its American counter- 
part, welcomed this autonomy and congratulated Dr. Jozef Tiso, its 
first Prime Minister.” 

After the Slovak Diet proclaimed the independence of Slovakia 
on March 14th, 1939, Canadian Slovaks, like their American cou- 
sins, were initially caught off guard and divided over the issue. To 
clarify matters, Andrej Potocky (who hailed from Sedliacka Dubova, 
Orava county), the secretary of the Canadian Slovak League, add- 
ressed a letter to Dr. Jozef Tiso and asked him for an explanation. 
Tiso replied in May in his already-mentioned “Posolstvo” and both 
Leagues published it in newspapers that supported their politics.” 
Thereafter, both Leagues supported the independent Slovak Republic 
as much as they could. The Canadian Slovak League, like its Ame- 
rican counterpart, also rejected Edvard Benes’s World War II libe- 
ration movement, as well as Milan HodzZa’s plans for a Central Euro- 
pean federation.” It seriously considered sending a delegate to the 
San Francisco meeting of the United Nations in 1945, but could not 
afford to do so.” Meanwhile, delegates to the 28th Congress of the 
Slovak League of America, held in Detroit on October 29-30th, 1946 
and to the 7th Convention of the Canadian Slovak League held in 
neighboring Windsor on October 28-30th of the same year, issued a 
joint resolution wherein they rejected the resurrected post-war Cze- 


See the “Ustredna sprava Slov. Ligy v Kanade: Rezolucia” , dated November 6, 


1933, Winnipeg, Manitoba, in the Papers of Andrej Kuéera, op.cit. 

*! Kuéera to Koctir, March 30, 1935, ibid. 

* Central Assembly of the Canadian Slovak League to Dr. Jozef Tiso, January 21, 
1939, ibid. 

- Andrej Potocky to Jozef Tiso, April 20, 1939 and Jozef Tiso to Andrej Potocky, 
June 2, 1939 plus the ‘Posolstvo” dated May 23, 1939 in ibid. See also Slovenské 
bratstvo, July 21, 1939, p.3 and July 28, 1939, p.3. 

™ Slovenské bratstvo, August 4, 1939, p.4; March 15, 1940, p.1; Kanadsky Slovak, 
August 6, 1942, p.2 and December 9, 1943, p.2 

© Letter of Msgr. F.J. Dubosh, president of the Slovak league of America to Jan 
Ivan of the Canadian Slovak League, March 25, 1945, papers of Andrej Kuéera, 
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choslovakia and instead declared their support for the re-establish- 
ment of an independent Slovak Republic. 

This political stand by both Leagues was reinforced by the arri- 
val of post-war political refugees from Slovakia. Several thousand 
supporters of the independent Slovak Republic, consisting of govern- 
ment officials, bureaucrats, soldiers and intellectuals fled the advan- 
cing Red Army in the winter and spring of 1945 and settled in Upper 
Austria and, eventually, in the defeated Germany. From there they 
sent appeals to both Slovak Leagues for financial and other assis- 
tance. The two Leagues responded by sending them material goods, 
by arranging for surplus Red Cross packages to be distributed among 
them and, most importantly, by persuading the International Refugee 
Organization to recognize them as refugees and to help them emigra- 
te out of war-torn Europe.®’ One of the Slovak League of America’s 
first successes was the appointment of Dr. Jozef Kirschbaum as its 
official delegate to the IRO in September of 1947. Kirschbaum had 
been the Slovak Chargé d’Affaires in Switzerland for most of the 


© Indeed, the Canadian Slovak League had also deplored the April 6, 1945 “Wa- 
shington Resolution” of the Slovak League of America. CF. Andrej Kucera to Msgr. 
F. Dubosh, October 12, 1945, Papers of Andrej Kucera, Imrich Stolarik Fonds, Box 
572, file 1945, Slovak Archives, Archives and Special Collections, Morisset Lib- 
rary, University of Ottawa; Kanadsky Slovak, November 16, 1946, p.2 and January 
2, 1947, p.3. 

*” See the “Memorandum” drafted by the writer Milo Urban to the Slovak League of 
America dated May 30, 1945, as published on its 20th anniversary in Kanadsky 
Slovak, May 29, 1965, p. 2 and September 4, 1965, p.3; see also Osadné hlasy, July 
6, 1945, p.2, April 4, 1947, p.1 and April 11, 1947, p.2; see also Kanadsky Slovak, 
July 12, 1945, p.2. A preliminary list of these refugees in Austria was compiled by 
the Czechoslovak Ambassador to Switzerland and sent to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Prague because the Czechoslovak government wished to “repatriate” 
some of them. Cf. Slovensky narodny archiv, PV, beop.-III dov., 1945, 6. Sept., 
1945, Ministerstvo zahrani¢nich véci, Praha, 26079/II-2/45. No-one has yet written a 
scholarly account of this phenomenon as it pertains to the Slovaks. However, 
Lubomir Gleiman, one of these refugees, has penned his reminiscences in a manu- 
script entitled “Out of this Century’s Maelstrom: A Pilgrim’s Story of Dissent and 
Survival,” (Cary, NC: 2001). A copy of this manuscript, as well as his father’s 
diaries from 1944 to 1954, on which the manuscript is partly based, can be found in 
the Slovak Archives, Archives and Special Collections, Morisset Library, University 
of Ottawa, Canada. For a general description of the plight of post-war refugees see 
Mark Wyman, DP: Europe’s Displaced Persons, 1945-1951 (Philadelphia: The 
Balch Institute Press, 1989). 

- Kanadsky Slovak, May 27, 1948, p.2 and June 10, 1948, p.1. 
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war. Since he had actively supported the creation of the Slovak Re- 
public, he refused to return to post-war Czechoslovakia. Instead, he 
worked vigorously with both Slovak Leagues to arrange for the emi- 
gration of hundreds of Slovaks to the USA and Canada, once these 
countries opened their borders to post-war refugees in 1947 and 
1948. 

As the refugees began to arrive in the United States and Canada, 
they quickly joined the two Slovak Leagues and reinforced their 
commitment to Slovak independence. The first to come to the USA 
was the poet, the Rev. Mikula8 Sprinc. He arrived in July of 1946, 
settled in Cleveland, and immediately informed the executive of the 
Slovak League of what had actually transpired during the existence 
of the Slovak Republic.” That is why the Slovak League, at its 28th 
Congress in Detroit called for a plebiscite to be held in Slovakia to 
decide its future and it also appealed for a fair trial for Dr. Jozef 
Tiso.’' The latter had evacuated to Austria with the Slovak govern- 
ment in the dying days of the war but was turned over to Czechoslo- 
vak authorities by the victorious American Army.” 

Meanwhile, the historian Dr. FrantiSek HruSovsky arrived in the 
USA at the end of 1947 and he also joined the Slovak League. In- 
deed, after Jan A. Kocuir died, HruSovsky was elected the Secretary 
of the League at its 30th Congress in Chicago in March of 1948. On 
September 15, 1952, largely on his initiative, the Slovak Institute 
was established at the Slovak Benedictine Abbey in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and HruSovsky became its first director.” 

In 1950 Dr. Jozef Paucéo gained admittance to the USA. This 
former editor of the daily Slovak, official organ of the Slovak Peo- 


® Author interview with J.M. Kirschbaum, November 7, 1998.He recorded his poli- 
tical views and activities in Nas boj o samostatnost’ Slovenska (Cleveland: Slovak 
Institute, 1958; reprinted and updated by the Matica slovenska, 2000). 

” Pauto, 75. Rokov op.cit., 353; Sprinc described his trip to the USA in K slobod- 
nym pobreziam (Scranton, PA: Obrana Press, 1949). 

” See footnote 65. 

” For Tiso’s activities during and after World War II, as penned by his former per- 
sonal secretary, see Karol Murin, Spomienky a svedectvo (Hamilton,Ontario: Zahra- 
ni¢na Matica slovenska, 1987). 

me Kanadsky Slovak, October 30, 1947, pp.1-2, November 6, 1947, pp.1 & 7, March 
17, 1949, p.1. For a short biography see “Dr. Franti8ek HruSovsky,” in Literarny 
Almanach Slovaka v Amerike, 1967 (Middletown, PA), 161-2. 
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ple’s Party, initially found employment as assistant editor of the 
weekly fraternal Jednota, which was published in Middletown, PA. 
In 1958 he became editor and in 1964 also publisher of the weekly 
Slovak v Amerike, the oldest Slovak newspaper in America. In 1962 
Paucéo was elected Secretary of the Slovak League of America, a 
post which he held until his death in 1975.” 

Finally, in 1952 Dr. Jozef A. MikuS came to the USA. This for- 
mer Slovak Chargé d’Affaires in Spain fled his homeland after the 
Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia in 1948. He initially lived in 
Paris but after four years he moved to Washington, D.C. For the first 
five years of his life in the USA he was employed by the Slovak 
League as its Press Secretary. After that he taught at various Ameri- 
can colleges until his retirement. He also remained active within the 
Slovak League and the Slovak World Congress.” 

While a few post-war Slovak refugees managed to gain entry 
into the United States after the war, the majority headed for Canada, 
because the latter opened its doors to refugees first. Among the most 
important to arrive in 1949 were Dr. Karol Murin, the former perso- 
nal secretary of president Jozef Tiso, Dr. Jozef Kirschbaum (mentio- 
ned earlier) and the publicist and historian KonStantin Culen.” In 
1950 Karol Sidor, former Slovak Ambassador to the Vatican, and the 
most prominent of all the émigrés, made his way to Montreal.”’ All 
of them immediately joined the Canadian Slovak League and Culen 
even became editor of its weekly Kanadsky Slovak from 1952 to 


™ Thid., 200-2. Kanadsky Slovak, May 18, 1950, p.2. 

” Ibid., 188-9. Kanadsky Slovak, January 24, 1952, p.5 and June 21, 1952, p.7. The 
complete life of Jozef MikuS can be reconstructed in “The Jozef MikuS Fonds” loca- 
ted in the Slovak Archives, Archives and Special Collections, Morisset Library, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. 

n Kanadsky Slovak, February 10, 1949, p.1; Ludové zvesti, March 12, 1949, p.4, 
February 25, 1950, p.4. For biographies of Murin and Culen see Literarny almanach 
Slovaka v Amerike, 1967 (Middletown, PA), 129-30 and 194-95. 

7" Andrej Kuéera to Andrej Potocky, April 6, 1950, Papers of A. Kuéera, Imrich Sto- 
larik Collection, Box 576, folder 7, 1950, Slovak Archives, Archives and Special 
Collections, Morisset Library, University of Ottawa; Kanadsky Slovak, April 20, 
1950, p.5; letter of Karol Sidor to Imrich Stolarik, January 12, 1951, Joseph StaSko 
Fonds, Slovenska narodna rada v zahranici, Box 30, Series II, File 4, Subfile 4.1, 
Folder 22, ARCS 92-3, Slovak Archives, Archives and Special Collections, Morisset 
Library, University of Ottawa. For more on Sidor see Literarny almanach 1967, 221- 
2. 
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1956. Needless to say, these émigrés strengthened the League’s com- 
mitment to promoting Slovak independence. Indeed, they and their 
American counterparts started to celebrate the anniversary of Slovak 
independence (March 14th) as early as 1947.” Both of the Slovak 
Leagues, meanwhile, denounced the execution of Dr. Jozef Tiso after 
he was found guilty of treason by the Communist-dominated Natio- 
nal Court in Bratislava in April of 1947.” 

After the Communist takeover of power in Czechoslovakia in 
February of 1948, a new wave of political refugees fled to the West. 
This was a mixture of Slovaks who favored independence and those 
who did not. Those refugees who had fled to the west after 1945 
seized the initiative and re-established the Slovak National Council 
Abroad in the fall of 1948 and elected Karol Sidor as its president 
and Peter Pridavok of London as its secretary.*’ Those who wished 
Czechoslovakia to continue, but were opposed to its communist go- 
vernment, organized themselves into the Council for a Free Czecho- 
slovakia, led by Dr. Jozef Lettrich, the former Chairman of the post- 
war Democratic Party in Slovakia.*'! Both Slovak Leagues rejected 
Lettrich and his followers as early as 1946 and instead supported the 
Slovak National Council Abroad. Indeed, both Slovak Leagues had 
previously also rejected the more radical Slovak Action Committee, 
founded in Rome in1946 by Dr. Ferdinand Duréansky, the first Fo- 
reign Minister of the Slovak Republic.*’ Rivalries between the lea- 
ders of the Slovak National Council Abroad and that of the Slovak 
Action Committee seeped into both Leagues and caused much in- 


’§ Osadné hlasy, March 14, 1947, p.1; Kanadsky Slovak, April 10 and 17, 1954, 
pp.2-4. 

” Osadné hlasy, April 25, 1947, pp.1 & 2; Kanadsky Slovak, May 8, 1947, p.1, Oc- 
tober 30, 1947, pp.1-2 and November 6, 1947, pp. 1 & 7; for the reminiscences of 
the chief prosecutor and the chief defense attorney at this trial see Proces s dr. J. 
Tisom (Bratislava: Tatra Press, 1990). 

* Kanadsky Slovak, June 24, 1948, p.3, December 16, 1948, p.1 and December 30, 
1948, p.3; Kirschbaum, Néds boj, op.cit., (2000), 370-1. 

*! Spetko, “Slovenské exilova,” op.cit., 247-8. 

‘a Kanadsky Slovak, April 11, 1946, p.5; Ferdinand Duréansky to Andrej Kuéera, 
September 8, 1949, in Papers of A. Kucera, Correspondence with Refugees in Euro- 
pe, Box 572, Imrich Stolarik Fonds, Slovak Archives, Archives and Special Collec- 
tions, University of Ottawa. 

= Duréansky, Ibid. For more on Duréansky see Literarny almanach 1967, 137-9. 
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fighting among both in the 1950's.“ The matter was finally settled in 
1960 when the two sides decided to merge into the Slovak Liberation 
Council, with two co-chairmen: Dr. Jozef Kirschbaum in Toronto 
(Sidor had died in 1953) and Dr. Ferdinand Duréansky in Munich.*° 
Meanwhile, in 1962, Dr. Peter P. Hletko, once again became pre- 
sident of the Slovak League of America, which had undergone some 
turbulent times. Hletko had succeeded Filip A. Hrobak, editor of Jed- 
nota, who had become president in 1950. The American-born 
Hrobak was an activist, who had established the Slovak League’s 
Information Office in Washington in 1952, as well as the English- 
language periodical Slovakia in 1950 to champion the independence 
of his cousins overseas. Meanwhile, Hrobak also had to referee an 
intense rivalry that broke out between various factions in the League, 
a rivalry that resulted in the dismissal of Kon&tantin Culen from the 
directorship of the Slovak institute in Cleveland (he had come down 
from Canada in 1956 and was made director of the Institute shortly 
after the death of HruSovsky in the same year) and his banishment 
from Slovak-American life.*° Hletko, who had largely been respon- 
sible for Culen’s dismissal, congratulated the Canadian Slovak Lea- 
gue on its 30th anniversary and remarked that it had become “more 
active” than the Slovak League of America.*’ He may have had in 
mind the fact that, on March 16th, 1953 (strategically close to the 
14th anniversary of Slovak independence on March 14th), the First 


*“ See the letter of A. Kuéera to Jozef Siksa dated March 20, 1950 as well as the 
circular letter of Ferdinand Duréansky dated February 9, 1951, an undated letter 
from early 1951, as well as letters from Michael Vargovic, president of the First 
Catholic Union, dated February 19, 1951 and Filip A. Hrobak, president of the Slo- 
vak League of America, dated February 20, 1951, in the Papers of A. Kuéera, 
op.cit.; see also Kanadsky Slovak, January 17, 1952, p.3 and February 14, 1952, p.2, 
and November 5, 1955, p.2. See also Ludové zvesti, February 1, 1958, p.6, and 
March 1, 1958, p.4. 

*’ Kanadsky Slovak, October 11, 1958, p.1, March 21, 1959, p.1, June 4, 1960, p.1 
and June 18, 1960, p.1; Ludové zvesti, September |, 1960, p.6 

. Kanadsky Slovak, June 8, 1950, p.1, June 21, 1952, p.7, June 27, 1959, p.1; 
Ludové zvesti, June 17, 1950, p.2; for Konstantin Culen’s problems with Hletko and 
other American Slovak leaders see his V zajati falosnych legiend od nendvistného 
srdca, II Vols. (Mimieographed, New York, 1961). Frantisek Vnuk, in his Zivotopis 
Konstantina Culena (Cleveland: Slovak Institute, 1984), 190-93 also touched on this 
problem. 

" Kanadsky Slovak, December 15, 1962, p.1. Filip A. Hrobak, a few years earlier, 
had expressed similar sentiments; cf. Kanadsky Slovak, July 18, 1959, p.1. 
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District Assembly of the Canadian Slovak League had organized a 
gala banquet at the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa to commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the founding of the League. Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent, four cabinet ministers and 25 members of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament attended!** This diplomatic “coup” by the Cana- 
dian Slovak League was not matched by its American counterpart. 
The most the Slovak League of America was able to accomplish on 
the diplomatic front in the 1950's was to arrange a meeting with offi- 
cials of Radio Free Europe in 1953 and with Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in October of 1956.*’ Nothing came of these meetings. 

Peter P. Hletko also noticed that the Canadian Slovak League 
was both younger than its parent organization and had more youthful 
members. In this respect he may have been thinking of Stephen B. 
Roman, who had come to Oshawa, Canada from Velky Ruskov, Slo- 
vakia as a 16 year-old in 1937. Through a series of shrewd invest- 
ments in the 1940's and 1950's, Roman had become a multi-millio- 
naire in Canada’s uranium industry. Roman was an active member of 
the Canadian Slovak League who had lobbied for the early admit- 
tance of Slovak post-war political refugees, and who supported the 
movement for Slovak independence.” As a devout Greek Catholic, 
in 1963 Roman took a leading role in the 1100th anniversary celebra- 
tions of the arrival of Sts. Cyril and Methodius on Slovak territory, 
he contributed to the establishment of the Institute of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius in Rome in that same year, he was a lay observer to the 
Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) and he successfully lobbied the 
Vatican to appoint a Slovak Greek Catholic bishop in Canada (1965), 
as well as to create a Slovak Greek Catholic Eparchy (diocese) in 
Toronto in 1980.” 


*S The most comprehensive treatment of this banquet can be found in “Historicky 
banket Kanad. Slov. Ligy v Ottawe,” in Imrich Stolarik ed., Kanadska Slovenské 
Liga 35 roéna (Toronto: Canadian Slovak League, 1967), 268-75. 

* Kanadsky Slovak, July 18, 1953, p.4 and November 10, 1956, p.5. 

” Slovenské bratstvo (Montreal), April 25, 1941, p.3; Kanadsky Slovak, April 16, 
1943, p.10, December 16, 1943, p.7, May 24, 1945, p.5, October 4, 1945, September 
3, 1955, p.5, October 20, 1956, p.5, October 19, 1957, p.3. For a sympathetic biogra- 
phy of Roman see Peter C. Newman, The Canadian Establishment, | (Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart, 1975), 269-72. 

*! Kanadsky Slovak, November 25, 1961, p.2, July 6, 1963, p.1, October 3, 1964, 
p.1, October 17, 1964, p.1, January 9, 1961, p.1, January 3, 1981, p. | and February 
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Roman’s greatest achievement, however, was to establish the 
Slovak World Congress. Even though he had been a member of the 
Canadian Slovak League since the early 1940's, Roman lamented the 
fact that Slovaks in the Western world were divided into so many 
different organizations.” He first attempted to bring together the 
Canadian Slovak League and its rival Canadian Slovak Benefit 
Society in 1969 but failed.”> Then, angered by the Soviet-led 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, Roman decided to approach 
various individuals and organizations to issue an appeal to all Slovak 
organizations the world over to unite in the struggle to overthrow 
Communism in the homeland and to seek self-determination for the 
Slovak nation. The appeal was signed by the presidents of the Slovak 
League of America, the Canadian Slovak League, the National 
Slovak Society, Stephen B. Roman, three bishops and an abbot. As a 
result, in July of 1970 representatives of dozens of Slovak 
organizations the world over, including the Slovak League of 
America and the Canadian Slovak League, met in New York City 
and created the Slovak World Congress.” 

For the next twenty years the Slovak World Congress, led by 
Stephen B. Roman, worked to spread the good name of the Slovaks 
the world over. It held meetings in many of the major cities of the 
world, including Toronto, New York, Washington, Chicago, Munich 
and Rome; it sponsored scholarly conferences which published their 
proceedings; it organized Slovak world youth festivals and it pub- 
lished a monthly Bulletin. The two Slovak Leagues participated in 
most of these ventures.” Indeed, the two Slovak Leagues, at first 
independently, and later working within the Slovak World Congress, 
successfully lobbied the Vatican to create an independent archbis- 


21, 1981, p.1. 

” Kanadsky Slovak, January 4, 1945, p.3. 

*’ Kanadsky Slovak, September 20, 1969, p.1, November 15, 1969, p.1, June 6, 
1970, p.1. 

” Kanadsky Slovak, March 21, 1970, p.1, June 26, 1971, p.1, July 4, 1970, p.1, July 
11, 1970, p.1. 

” The first ten years of the Congress were described by J.M. Kirschbaum in Desat’ 
rokov Cinnosti SKS (Toronto: Slovak World Congress, 1981); a short summary was 
written by DuSan Toth, the Secretary-General of the Congress from 1971 to 1990 in 
Kanadsky Slovak, September 10, 2005, p.4. There is not yet a scholarly history of 
the entire period of the Congress’s existence. 
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hopric and church province in Slovakia. Their dream came true in 
1977, although the communist government blocked the appointment 
of an archbishop until 1988.” This was a symbolic victory for the 
two Leagues and the Slovak World Congress because it gave Slova- 
kia its own church jurisdiction, which implied that the Slovaks could 
also have their own state. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, Stephen B. Roman died in 1988, 
just one year before Czechoslovakia threw off its communist rulers.” 
With its patron gone, the Slovak World Congress slowly withered 
away. The two Slovak Leagues, on the other hand, sprang into 
action. The Canadian Slovak League sent a delegation to Slovakia in 
February of 1990, to urge Slovak leaders to seek either more home- 
rule or else complete independence.” The Slovak League of America 
likewise sent a delegation in May of 1990 for the same purpose.” 
Both Slovak Leagues started a fund-raising campaign for various 
Slovak causes, and both rejoiced when Slovakia became independent 
in 1993.'” Since then both Leagues have cooperated with the various 
Slovak governments to spread the good name of the Slovaks the 
world over and to help Slovakia in its transition from a communist 
dictatorship to a democratic and capitalist society. 

It should be apparent, therefore, that the Slovak League of Ame- 
rica, and the Canadian Slovak League, remained dedicated to Slovak 
self-determination throughout the 20th century. During World War I 


°° See, for instance, the Memorandum of the Central Assembly of the Canadian Slo- 
vak League to the Vatican requesting a Church Province and an Archbishop for Slo- 
vakia, Kanadsky Slovak, September 25, 1965, p.1. J. M. Kirschbaum had first sug- 
gested this move in 1959, Ibid., and Peter Mulik, “Usilie 0 zriadenie slovenskej cir- 
kevnej provincie od roku 1939 a jej vyvoj po suéasnost,” in Mulik ed., Katolicka cir- 
kev a Slovaci: Usilie Slovékov 0 samostatnu cirkevnt provinciu (Bratislava: Berno- 
lakova spoloénost, 1997), 68. 

”” See the special issue of the monthly Maria (Toronto), May, 1988 for many eulo- 
gies concerning the life and achievements of Stephen B. Roman. 

”* Smer (Bratislava), February 15, 1990 and Praca (Bratislava), February 16, 1990. 
See also Rudolf Schuster’s Ultimatum (Bratislava, 1996), pp.101-2 and the photo 
section between pages 96 and 97. 

” Slovak v Amerike, June, 1990. I happened to be a member of this delegation. We 
traveled all over Slovakia, met with government officials, journalists and students 
and urged them to seek more self-determination or independence. See also Schus- 
ter’s Ultimatum, op. cit., 224-5. 

= Kanadsky Slovak, January 2, 1993; Slovak v Amerike, January issue, 1993. 
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the Slovak League of America spoke on behalf of its brethren in Slo- 
vakia when the latter could not do so. Since T. G. Masaryk had no 
mandate from Slovaks in Hungary to create a new state consisting of 
Czechs and Slovaks, the Slovak League of America gave him that 
mandate in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Agreements. Since Masaryk 
and his followers did not respect the promises that they had made 
guaranteeing Slovaks home-rule in Czechoslovakia, both the Slovak 
League of America, and its Canadian offshoot, the Canadian Slovak 
League, demanded home-rule for the Slovaks in the inter-war period. 
When Slovakia unexpectedly became independent in 1939, both Lea- 
gues, after some hesitation, supported this independence. After Cze- 
choslovakia was restored by the victorious Allies, both Slovak Lea- 
gues supported a return to Slovak independence, especially after the 
arrival in North America of several thousand political refugees. 
During the communist era (1948-1989) both Leagues denounced the 
communist regime that ruled over their overseas cousins and they 
continued to demand Slovak independence. After the Communists 
gave up their power in 1989, both Leagues urged the Slovaks to 
either demand more home-rule or else complete independence from 
the Czechs. When Slovakia finally became independent on January 
1, 1993, both Leagues rejoiced and pledged to help it grow and 
prosper. 
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SLOVAK PARTISAN COMMANDERS 
IN WORLD WAR II: 
THE CASE OF JOSEF TROJAN 


R. Vladimir Baumgarten 


The Slovak resistance movement, which opposed the Nazis and 
the Government of the Slovak Republic in World War II, was shar- 
ply divided into two different and, oftentimes, conflicting orienta- 
tions. One of them was both pro-Western and pro-Czech. Its adhe- 
rents were most strongly represented by officers of the Slovak Army. 
In February of 1944 a group of four dissident lieutenant colonels - 
Jan Golian, MikulaS Ferjencik, Mirko Vesel and Dezider KiSS-Kali- 
na—established contact with the Czechoslovak Government-in-Exile 
in London. Golian was designated by the London government to 
head the uprising, which eventually took place in August of that 
year. These officers were unashamed to announce that they wanted a 
restoration of Czechoslovakia as it had been before the Munich 
accord of 1938.' It never occurred to them that, perhaps many 
Slovaks were fighting for something different - not the least of which 
was their recognition as a distinct nation. 

The Communists, who represented the other orientation, had 
taken this difference into account. The Slovak Communist Party be- 
gan its own resistance after the German invasion of the Soviet Union 
in June 1941. Initially, it did not favor the restoration of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Although opposed to the Nazis and the domestic regime of 
priest-president Jozef Tiso, the Communists were inclined towards 
either a separate Slovak state or the incorporation of Slovakia as a 
republic of the Soviet Union.’ This position changed after the Lon- 
don government concluded a treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union 


' Mikula’ Ferjencik, "The Slovak National Uprising and Mission to the USSR," in 
Lewis M. White, ed., On All Fronts: Czechoslovaks in World War II Part II (Was- 
hington and New York, 1995), p.231. 

* Gustav Husdk, "O vyvoji a situacii na Slovensku" Svédectvi XV (58), 1979, pp. 
377-378. 
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late in 1943.° The Soviet Union favored the restoration of Czechoslo- 
vakia, a position that the Slovak Communists now had to take into 
account. Henceforth the Communists, who made up half of the 
membership of the underground Slovak National Council, did like- 
wise. It was intended, however, that the mistakes of the past would 
be avoided, and that Slovakia would play a greater role in the resur- 
rected Czechoslovak state.* 

By this time the Communists had assumed a predominant role in 
another resistance element which had begun to emerge. Since 1942, 
political dissidents, military deserters, Jews fearing deportation, and 
escaped prisoners-of-war from France, the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia had taken refuge in the mountains of Slovakia. They formed 
the first partisan units in the country. By late summer of 1944 they 
were reinforced by Soviet partisans parachuted into the country. 

The latter, consisting of hardened veterans of the war on the 
Eastern Front, brought the war home to Slovakia. Their activities en- 
couraged German military intervention in the country, causing the 
Slovak National Uprising to be launched under premature circum- 
stances.” 


* For detailed descriptions of the Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement, see Edvard Be- 
ne’, Memoirs (London, 1954), pp.168-196 and Edward Taborsky, President Edward 
Benes Between East and West 1938-1948 (Stanford, 1981), pp.159-174. 

* “The Christmas Agreement of 1943,” in Joseph MikuS, Slovakia: A Political His- 
tory 1918-1955 (Milwaukee, 1963), Appendix VI, pp.346-347. 

° These Soviet partisans were commanded by Captain Pyotr Alexeyevitch Velitchko. 
They commenced blowing up tunnels and bridges, and massacring members of the 
German ethnic community in the mining towns of central Slovakia. Their activity 
culminated in the massacre of members of a German military mission passing 
through the country. This military mission was originally dispatched to Romania to 
keep the latter in the war on the Axis side. Since the Antonescu regime had been 
overthrown, its efforts were futile. As the German military mission passed through 
Slovakia, its members were intercepted in the vicinity of Turciansky Svaty Martin 
by Velitchko's partisans, disguised as Slovak soldiers. They convinced the Germans 
that a bridge further ahead had been destroyed, and that they should be escorted to 
the barracks for their own protection. It was Velitchko's intention that the Germans 
should be disarmed at the barracks and then sent to Partisan Headquarters in Kiev; if 
this failed, they would be executed. Lieutenant Colonel Emil Perko, garrison com- 
mander at Turciansky Svaty Martin and a member of the Slovak National Council, 
feared for the lives of the members of this German military mission. He was inclined 
to treat them as guests until the Military Center in Banska Bystrica took them off his 
hands. But Perko's subordinate, Lieutenant Cyril Kuchta, was more inclined to 
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Throughout the course of the 1944 uprising, relations between 
the Army and the partisans were oftentimes strained. To coordinate 
military action between the two bodies, a War Council was estab- 
lished. Yet the War Council became meaningless when individual 
partisan commanders either acted according to their own will or on 
orders from Partisan Headquarters in Kiev. Initially, the partisans 
were commanded by the Slovak Communist Karol Smidke:; later, the 
command passed to Soviet Colonel Aleksei N. Asmolov. A compari- 
son of photographs taken of Asmolov is revealing. He arrived in Slo- 
vakia as a clean-cut regular Soviet officer; he soon grew a beard and 
wore a fur cap. Asmolov advised the Slovak military to adapt to the 
partisan method of warfare. In practice, this would involve breaking 
down units into smaller size, where they could be absorbed and taken 
over by the Communists. Relations between the military and the 
partisans became so tense that, during one meeting of the War Coun- 
cil, Golian (by now promoted to brigadier-general by the London 
government) referred to the partisans as “Enemy No.1.”° 

A fact which is oftentimes overlooked is that not all partisans 
were Communists. This holds true for three particularly significant 
commanders: Jaén Ndlepka, Viliam Zingor and Josef Trojan. The fa- 
tes of these individuals and the manner in which postwar jurispru- 
dence and historiography came to grips with them merits study. The 
case of Trojan is particularly interesting for a number of reasons and, 
therefore, merits special attention. 

Josef Trojan was of Czech origin. He was born on March 28, 
1906, in Horni Hermanice, in Moravia. The son of a farmer, Trojan 
married Stanislava Novakova, who bore him three sons and two 
daughters. One of the daughters, Zdenka Trojanova (1947-), eventu- 
ally became a scientist of some distinction. Trojan's formal education 
was limited. He attended grade school and agricultural high school in 
his native village, The latter provided him with enough expertise to 
work as administrator of the monastery estates in Nova Rise (1926- 
1931). Thereafter he was employed by the Bata shoe works, which 
transferred him to Slovakia. Trojan served as manager in Zlin (1931- 


follow Velitchko's orders, and Kuchta was the officer in charge on the fateful night 
of August 27-28. For an account of what followed, see Jozef Jablonicky, Povstanie 
bez legiend (Bratislava, 1990), pp.170-173. 

° Ferjenéik, p.229. 
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1932), Trebié (1932-1934), Hostavice (1934-1938), Oslany and Si- 
movany during the war years. 

The Bata shoe works can justifiably boast of having been one of 
the finest Industries of the First Czechoslovak Republic. Interwar 
Czechoslovakia had no shortage of flaws, not the least of which was 
an official denial of Slovak nationality. But the state was socially 
progressive. Although decidedly anti-Bolshevik, the government of 
the First Republic was by no means hostile to organized labor. To- 
mas Bata, founder of the shoe works, was a self-made man who ap- 
pears to have believed that wealth has a certain social function. The 
workers of the Bata industry enjoyed a comprehensive profit sharing 
plan, and lower level management was elective. The corporation was 
considered a model for progressive capitalism in the years between 
the two world wars. 

In his capacity as a manager, Trojan brought a number of Czechs 
into Slovakia. These naturally supported the Slovak National Upri- 
sing, which offered a prelude to the liberation of their own nation. 
They enjoyed a certain liberty to join the Slovak insurgents that their 
kin in the “Reichsprotectorat” of Bohemia and Moravia were denied: 
not only were the latter subject to execution by the Nazis if they were 
caught attempting to cross over, but their families were jeopardized 
as hostages as well.’ 

Trojan began his participation in the uprising as part of partisan 
group Pavel, which was headquartered in the rebel center of Banska 
Bystrica. Initially, the command center focused on the north, encou- 
raging partisan activity at Zarnovice, on the Polish border, and even 
dispatching partisans across the border to establish contact with the 
Polish resistance.* But the situation in the south attained a certain 
precedence. The significance of this area during the uprising should 
not be underestimated. Elsewhere in Slovakia, where insurgents had 
to give up ground, they had mountain ranges to fall back upon, 
which shielded the central core around Banska Bystrica. The open 
valleys of the southern lowlands, by contrast, offered a soft underbel- 
ly favoring the German advance. A certain amount of local sympathy 


7 Karol Fremal, "The Czechs in the Resistance Movement in Slovakia", in Jan Sta- 
nislav, et. al., We Were Not Alone (Banska Bystrica), 1994), pp.21-23. 

* Documents pertaining to the command structure of Partisan Group Pavel. Archiv 
Muzea SNP,Fond IV, prir. Cis: 49/76. Pages are unnumbered. 
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also favored the Germans. In the southwest, an ominous new front 
was opened by the actions of SS Regiment Schill. Its bloodless 
takeover of the Nitra garrison, which numbered 2,000, was a major 
blow to the insurgent cause. The garrison commander, Major Smi- 
govsky, was also a friend of the Schill commander, Obersturmftihrer 
Klotz, having served with the latter on the Eastern Front. Henceforth 
Nitra became a supply center for the Nazi advance on Banska Bys- 
trica. 

SS Regiment Schill became the most outstanding German mili- 
tary unit in Slovakia, ultimately capturing Banska Bystrica. It was 
composed largely of noncommissioned officer candidates, and had 
been assembled within 24 hours among Germans in the Reichspro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. These young men were cones- 
quently highly motivated.” 

The command of partisan group Pavel dispatched Trojan south- 
ward to organize a new partisan detachment in the upper Nitra val- 
ley. He commanded approximately 150 men.'° Trojan made contact 
with some of his Czech associates, and also recruited shoe workers 
of Batovany, in southwestern Slovakia. On several occasions the Nit- 
ra Brigade held up the drive of SS Regiment Schill in its advance to- 
wards Banska Bystrica. Colonel Ferjen¢ik, one of the military lea- 
ders of the uprising, later noted that, after the fall of Turciansky Sva- 
ty Martin around September 20, most active cooperation between the 
partisans and the regular military was terminated. An exception was 
provided by Trojan's group.'! Enjoying the benefits of a more enligh- 
tened variety of capitalism before the war, these shoe workers were 
immune to Communist attempts to recruit them. 

Although Trojan was not a Communist, he was not adverse to 
recruiting partisans of Communist or leftist sympathies. This particu- 
larly held true of a group of Bulgarian exchange students residing in 
Slovakia. Throughout the interwar period, many Balkan students of 


Anonymous, "The Waffen SS and the Crushing of the Slovak Military Mutiny" 
Siegrunen: The Waffen SS in Historical Perspective Volume 5, No.6, undated, pp. 
29-30. Contributors to this journal consist largely of the sons of Waffen SS officers 
who draw extensively from family papers. 

"© Document pertaining to the history of Partisan Group Pavel, with specific refe- 
rence to Captain Trojan and the struggle in the upper Nitra valley. Archiv Muzea 
SNP, Fond IV, prir. Gis: 5 26/75, p.22. 

' Ferjentik, p.228. 
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the mundane sciences (medicine, engineering, etc.) went for their 
education to the more advanced universities in Czechoslovakia. Most 
of them studied in Prague or Brno, in the Czech lands. In November 
1939, the Nazi rulers of the Reichsprotectorate of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia shut down the Czech universities following a student protest. 
Most of the Bulgarians consequently transferred to Slovak (previous- 
ly Comenius) University in Bratislava. At the beginning of the 
1940s, their numbers were estimated as between 500 and 600.'* The 
life of the average Slovak university student at this time was any- 
thing but luxurious, and the Bulgarians received negligible stipends 
and lived in substandard housing. There was an officially sanctioned 
Bulgarian student society named after Georgii Rakovski, one of the 
national awakeners of the nineteenth century. It was nationalist and 
right-wing in political orientation. Yet a number of students organi- 
zed their own underground association called B.O.N.S.S. (Bulharsky 
vSeobecny narodny zvaz). Their acknowleged leader was Stojan 
Panov Stojanov, a student of mechanical engineering. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Slovak National Uprising, Bul- 
garia changed sides in the wake of the advance of the Soviet military. 
Even after the German capture of Banska Bystrica (October 27), 
many of the Bulgarians in Slovakia were willing to support the 
struggle. The bulk of these Bulgarians, under the leadership of Stoja- 
nov, was received into the Nitra Brigade on December 20. Unfor- 
tunately, the Nitra Brigade was in a particularly exposed position. 
Most partisan units had fallen back into the Tatras, where the terrain 
made their elimination by the German military more difficult than 
those fighting further to the south. The Nitra Brigade operated in an 
area where the Hron River valley stood just above the lowlands. On 
February 13-14, 1945, the Germans struck a decisive blow against 
the Nitra Brigade in the vicinity of the village of Orovnice. Stojanov 
and most of his followers were killed. Ten of them were captured 
and dispatched to Nazi concentration camps. Two among this group 
survived Dachau, but were too physically debilitated to last long 
afterwards. Two other Bulgarians managed to escape the massacre 


"Vv. Valev, "Bulharski vysokoSkolaci na Slovensku", p.4 and Valerian Bystricky, 
"Bulhari v SNP", p.1 in Archiv Muzea SNP,Fond IV, prir. is: 29/71. Hereafter ar- 
ticles and documents from this collection shall be referred to as SNP Muzeum archi- 
ves/Bulgarian collection. 
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and joined the advancing Red Army, although both were killed in 
action before the end of the war.’ 

Josef Trojan had particularly sentimental feelings for these Bul- 
garian students. It was in this spirit that, on February 7, 1946, he sub- 
mitted a literary contribution entitled "Slavonic Peace." He stresssed 
the Pan-Slav nature of the struggle, and praised the Red Army." Yet 
Trojan had a falling out with the incoming Communist government. 
It was perhaps less a matter of opposition to the government than it 
was his previous track record, plus the political atmosphere prevai- 
ling in Czechoslovakia at this time. 

At this point the leadership of the Czechoslovak Communist Par- 
ty requires mention. The chairman of the party was Klement Gott- 
wald, who had spent the war years in Moscow. Those Communists 
who had done so generally served as willing executors of Soviet po- 
licy. Yet others had spent the war years in prison or had served in the 
resistance movements in their native countries. Although they too 
wished to construct socialism, they wished to do so according to 
conditions in their native lands. Following Yugoslavia's split with the 
Kremlin in June of 1948, Soviet leader Joseph Stalin ordered a 
massive purge of these nationalist elements throughout East Central 
Europe. 

Zionism was now targeted as an enemy ideology as well. Alt- 
hough both the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia had endorsed the 
creation of Israel, when the British began to depart from Palestine, 
the Soviets began courting the Arabs. Moreover, Stalin had always 
held a personal distrust of Jews since the time of his conflict with the 
so-called "Old Bolsheviks," many of whom were Jewish. This rea- 
lignment was particularly felt in Czechoslovakia, where many of the 
Jews who had survived the holocaust of World War II joined the 
Communist Party. The Secretary General of the Party, Rudolf Slan- 
sky, was himself Jewish, although he had never considered himself a 
Jew or a Czech or anything other than a Communist. He had also 
spent the war years in the Soviet Union. As the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party took on an increasingly militant approach to domestic 


'S List of Bulgarians killed in Slovakia 1944-45, in SNP Muzeum archives/Bulgarian 
collection, pp. 1-2. 

'* Jozef Trojan, "Slovansky mier" (February 7,1946), in SNP Muzeum archives/Bul- 
garian collection, p.5. 
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affairs, Slansky ordered a wholesale inquisition against suspected 
dissidents. He created a machine of police terror which ultimately 
destroyed him as well. As those who were arrested were tortured to 
name other"conspirators," Slansky's name became prominent. In the 
subsequent purge which followed, thousands of innocent lives were 
destroyed." 

Josef Trojan was arrested in Prague on the night of December 
22, 1949 on the personal orders of Rudolf Slansky. He was charged 
with having collaborated with the Gestapo. Although Slansky was 
himself swept away not long afterwards, the machinery of repression 
had already been set in motion. Among its victims were Gustav Hu- 
sak and other Slovak Communist leaders of the 1944 uprising, who 
received long terms of imprisonment. Even the death of Stalin early 
in 1953 did not halt the trend. Trojan was hanged on December 29th 
of that year.'° 

A comparison of the fate of Trojan with those of the other two 
previously mentioned commanders reveals a marked contrast, and 
more than just a few ironies. Jan Nalepka, unlike Trojan, was an in- 
tellectual. A poet and a teacher, he was noted for a mischievous dis- 
position as a youth, and he retained his precociousness after having 
entered teachers' college in 1931. A conference of young teachers in 
Komorna Lhotka (July 1933) was addressed by Czechoslovak presi- 
dent T. G. Masaryk. The latter viewed the educational system as a 
means of molding young Slovaks into a "Czechoslovak" spirit. But, 
Nalepka whispered to his friend Vladimir Clementis that Slovak stu- 
dents were capable of cultivating their own spirits.’ Clementis even- 
tually became Czechoslovakia's foreign minister, and likewise went 
to the gallows as a result of the "Slansky Affair." 

Nalepka was a leftist, but also a nationalist. In February 1939, he 
began organizing clandestine elements against the governing Slovak 
People's Party-one month before the latter assumed the leadership of 


'° For the most comprehensive study of what has come to be known as the "Slansky 
Affair," see Jiri Pelikan, ed., The Czechoslovak Political Trials 1950-1954. The Sup- 
pressed Report of the Dubéek Government's Commission of Inquiry, 1968 (London, 
1971). 

'° Jozef Jablonicky, "Kruté osudy," in Vladimir Babnic, ed., Nase povstanie 
(Banska Bystrica, 1999), p.100. 

"” Jozef Nalepka, ed., Ini kapiténovi Janovi Ndlepkovi (SpisSska Nova Ves, 2002), 
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a separate Slovak state. Yet the events of March 1939 included a 
Hungarian invasion of eastern Slovakia. Called up for military ser- 
vice, Nadlepka participated willingly in the brief border war. He saw 
no contradiction between this action and his own ideals. Later that 
year, Slovakia's military alliance with Nazi Germany dictated partici- 
pation in the Polish campaign. Nalepka, by then a lieutenant, fought 
with distinction on the northern side of the Carpathians. He was de- 
corated by General Ferdinand Catlo’, Slovakia's Minister of Defense. 

The war against Soviet Russia proved more problematic for Slo- 
vak soldiers. Slovakia had territorial grievances with Hungary and 
Poland, but none with the Russians. Ndlepka was assigned to the so- 
called "Security" Division, which was dispatched to the Pripet 
Marshes in northern Ukraine and Belarus for police duties against 
Soviet partisans.'* He entered into clandestine contact with these 
partisans and eventually deserted to them, taking his men with him. 
The nature of partisan warfare in the swamps dictated that Nalepka 
frequently travelled on horseback, carrying an automatic weapon. A 
photograph of this legendary pose later inspired a plastic equestrian 
sculpture of him by Slovak sculptor Anna KiSakova. Nalepka’s 
activity also contributed to his demise. He was killed in an encounter 
with a German patrol outside the village of Ovrué on the night of 
November 17, 1943. 

Consequently, Ndlepka was unavailable to participate in the 
Slovak National Uprising. But his surviving comrades named their 
partisan brigade after him. The Captain Jan Nalepka Brigade was 
later parachuted back into Slovakia to participate in the uprising. 
Compared with other units which the Soviets exported, and which 


'* Soldiers of the Security Division became, by Nazi standards, totally corrupted by 
fraternization with local Ukrainians. Soviet military mobilization in the early part of 
the war had carried many young men away. Others were forcibly recruited by the 
Germans for labor services in the Reich. Given a shortage of domestic manpower, 
Ukrainian women received the Slovak soldiers willingly, if not enthusiastically. 
There was widespread venereal disease among the Slovaks. Civilian hunger promp- 
ted a brisk trade in an exclusively female commodity for rations, to the particular 
profit of Slovak warrant officers in charge of stores. Aside from all that, boredom 
drove many soldiers to alcoholism. Slovak officers were reluctant to bring charges 
on such misdemeanors and began covering them up, because men on punishment 
were removed from their command without replacement. See Mark W. A. Axwort- 
hy, Axis Slovakia: Hitler's Slavic Wedge 1938-1945 (Bayside, New York, 2002), 
p.148. 
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largely engaged in looting, the Nalepka Brigade conducted itself in 
an exemplary manner. Together with the 2nd Czechoslovak Para- 
troopers, it shares credit for the capture of the strategic village of 
Jalna in the Hron River valley on October 10-12, 1944. This action 
was the last victory of the insurgents in Slovakia during the up- 
rising." 

Nalepka died at a convenient time, which enabled him to become 
a legend in the postwar Communist era. His peasant parents were 
received with honor in the Soviet Union at memorial services dedica- 
ted to the captain. His popularity survived the collapse of the Com- 
munist system in East Central Europe. Streets in various Slovak 
communities are still named after him. Being an established folk 
hero has its privileges. 

Viliam Zingor, like Nalepka, was an army deserter. Called up for 
service on the Eastern Front, he instead took to the mountains in the 
vicinity of Turciansky Svaty Martin. He was the brother of a natio- 
nally renowned hunter. Bohus Zingor was well known among forest 
rangers, a fact which was of considerable help to his fugitive brother. 
When Viliam Zingor took to hiding on the Podstranie Mountain, he 
was befriended and sheltered by forest ranger Ladislav Frimmel. The 
Zingor brothers and Frimmel organized a network to aid other 
fugitives. A significant member of this group was Vladimir lIershov, 
a Slovak professor of Russian extraction. Iershov's area of specialty 
was escaped Soviet prisoners of war who had made their way to the 
Slovak highlands. These included people of Russian, Ukrainian, 
Georgian and Armenian nationalities.” They played a key role in the 
overall partisan movement during the events of autumn 1944. 

By March of 1944, Viliam Zingor commanded a significant 
number of partisans in the vicinity of the Podstranie Mountain. In 
August, membership was estimated at roughly 100 men. Later that 
month the group was reinforced by Soviet partisans commanded by 
Captain Pyotr Alekseyevitch Velitchko, who had parachuted into 


" Ibid, p.292. 
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Slovakia. On August 25 - four days before the formal commen- 
cement of the uprising - Zingor was made commander of the M. R. 
Stefanik Brigade. This partisan brigade was named after the Slovak 
member of the founding fathers of Czechoslovakia, who held the 
rank of brigadier-general in the army of France during the First 
World War. It was so named in part because of a large number of 
French members. Earlier in the war, French soldiers who had esca- 
ped from prisoner of war camps in Germany made their way east- 
ward. It was their intention to reach neutral Turkey, from whence 
they could board ships and make their way back to the Allied side. 
Most of these Frenchmen were recaptured or interned in either Slo- 
vakia or Hungary. The Slovak underground arranged their escape 
and transfer to the mountains around Turciansky Svaty Martin, whe- 
re they were absorbed into the partisan movement. These Frenchmen 
enjoyed a certain independence of command under Lieutenant Geor- 
ges Barazar de Lannurien. During the opening weeks of the uprising, 
they halted the German advance in the vicinity of Streéno.”! 

Viliam Zingor supported the Democratic Party of Jozef Lettrich 
(a member of the Slovak National Council during the uprising) in the 
years immediately following the war. Consequently, he opposed the 
incoming Communist government. Mutual antagonism intensified 
after the Communists consolidated power in February of 1948. By 
now the state had recourse against Zingor. It alleged that he and se- 
veral wartime associates had established a subversive organization. 
This body was said to be inspired by the "Anglo-American imperia- 
lists," now enemies of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia's protector. 
Zingor and his associates were accused of agitating among the trade 
unions. It was further alleged that they had disbursed various funds 
for this purpose. They were put on trial on October 12-21, 1950, 


*! For an English-language account of the French participation in Slovakia, see 
Bohus Chnoupek, A Breaking of Seals: The French Resistance in Slovakia (Oxford 
and New York, 1988). Chnoupek was a Slovak journalist who first publicized the 
French role at the time of the tenth anniversary of the uprising. Later, he became 
Czechoslovakia's foreign minister under the Husak regime. For the most compre- 
hensive work on the subject, see DuSan Halaj et. al., Franctizi v Slovenskom narod- 
nom povstani (Banska Bystrica, 2003). 
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were found guilty, and were sentenced to death.” Zingor was exe- 
cuted the following year. 

Viliam Zingor's rehabilitation came about as a result of the 
democratic reforms temporarily effected in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
At the beginning of that year Slovak Communist Party leader Ale- 
xander Dubéek assumed the leadership of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. The way was paved for the redress of many outstan- 
ding grievances. Relatives of the defendants in the Zingor trial main- 
tained that allegations concerning the disbursement of funds for 
illegal purposes were the invention of “agents provocateurs” in the 
service of State Security. It may be argued that the reviewing court 
was more generous than just in its evaluation. The hostility of the 
defendants to the Communist regime was an unquestionable fact. 
Yet, insofar as no network of conspiratorial activity actually existed, 
the district court of Banska Bystrica formally overturned the verdicts 
on April 29, 1968.” 

Czechoslovakia's democratic reforms, popularly known as the 
"Prague Spring," were abruptly terminated in August of that year. 
The Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact countries invaded and 
occupied Czechoslovakia. Within a year Dubéek was forced out of 
his position as Party Secretary and replaced by Gustav Husak. A 
one-time Slovak nationalist and former political prisoner, Husak now 
acknowledged Soviet hegemony as an unavoidable fact and urged his 
countrymen to do likewise. He thus became the enforcer of Soviet 
policy in that hapless land. But the status of the Slovaks underwent a 
revision formally acting in their favor. Czechoslovakia was 
federalized into two republics - one Czech and the other Slovak - 
although both were subject to a common Communist Party. Most 
significantly, the official attitude towards the Slovak National Upri- 


“ Copies of documents pertaining to both the prosecution of and the verdict on the 
state's case against Zingor may be found in the archives of the Museum of the Slo- 
vak National Uprising in Banska Bystrica. For the prosecution, see Odpis Zaloby rok 
1950 in Archiv Muzea SNP, Fond IV, prir. Cis: 576/91, pp.1-20. For the verdict, see 
Rozsudok rok 1950, Archiv Muzea SNP, Fond IV, prir. cis: 575/96, pp. 1-15. 

* Documents pertaining to the review of the case of the state versus Zingor and 
associates may be found in the archives of the Museum of the Slovak National Upri- 
sing in Banska Bystrica. For the formal verdict, see Rozsudok rok 1968 in Archiv 
Muzea SNP, Fond IV, prir. cis: 5 76/91, pp.1-33. For the rehabilitation, see Uzne- 
senie rok 1968 in Archiv Muzea SNP, Fond IV, prir. Cis: 5 76/91, pp. 1-10. 
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sing changed. Previously vilified, it was now hailed as a cornerstone 
in relations between the two nationalities. Consequently, Zingor's re- 
habilitation was permitted to stand, and he began receiving honorab- 
le mention in officially sanctioned historical publications. The fact 
that he had aided escaped Soviet P.O.W.S made him less than objec- 
tionable to Czechoslovakia's overlords. 

Josef Trojan had to wait another generation before receiving 
honorable mention in Slovak history books. Ironically, his memory is 
treated more charitably by Slovak historians such as Jozef Jablonicky 
than it is among his own Czech people. Trojan's case was reviewed 
following the collapse of the Communist system in the Velvet 
Revolution of autumn 1989. He was exonerated on the charge of 
having collaborated with the Gestapo, and his death penalty was 
overturned. But a conviction and prison sentence remained in force 
on the grounds that Trojan "organized murder," in this case having 
executed members of his own partisan unit. 

Trojan’s case raises an interesting legal question. Under common 
maritime law, a captain on an isolated ship has virtually unlimited 
authority to execute insubordinates. To what extent does this apply to 
a partisan commander in an insurgent situation, in a country where 
the successor government disavows the sovereignty of the previous 
one? Czech historian Jan Rychlik has asserted that, according to a 
law promulgated on May 8, 1946, acts committed between Septem- 
ber 30, 1938 and October 28,1945, which normally would be consi- 
dered crimes, were not punishable if they contributed to the libera- 
tion of the Czech and Slovak peoples. Internal military ordinances 
permitted the commander to use force (including the use of firearms) 
under field conditions in which subordinate soldiers refused to fulfill 
orders. The question of the application of these legal norms, how- 
ever, remained contingent upon the decision of an individual court.” 

A Slovak partisan who knew Trojan both before and after the 
war concurs with the revised verdict. Jan Kulhan began the war as a 
Slovak soldier dispatched to the Eastern Front. Like many others, he 
changed sides, becoming a member of the Ist Czechoslovak Army 
Corps commanded by General Ludvik Svoboda. He was dispatched 


* Law of May 8, 1946 (No.115/1946) from Collection of Laws, Official Law Ga- 
zette. Information provided by Jan Rychlik, to whom the present author expresses 
his gratitude. 
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ahead of the front on a mission to destroy German-held oil wells in 
southern Poland. Kulhan's recollection of Trojan remains a lively and 
coherent one. According to Kulhan, Trojan actually joined the Com- 
munist Party after the war. At this time he was noted as a stern mana- 
ger, going so far as to insist that employees show up for work. 
Kulhan asserted that the charge of having collaborated with the Ges- 
tapo was a fabrication. Trojan's honeymoon with the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party was a brief one, and his disillusionment placed him 
on a collision course. Kulhan also conceded that, given his pro- 
fessional background, Trojan's partisans were perhaps the best shod 
in the Slovak National Uprising. But several friends of Kulhan's 
sister were among the partisans who were executed. Kulhan main- 
tains that Trojan acted wrongfully in this matter.” 

At the time of the writing of this essay, the Czech judicial system 
maintains an enigmatic silence concerning Trojan, although his case 
is again open for review. Meanwhile, Slovak historians and octoge- 
narian veterans of World War II alike look forward to the rehabili- 
tation of a man who, although born a Czech, enjoys a certain reputa- 
tion as a Slovak hero. Yet, judging from the opinion of Kulhan, not 
all octogenarians agree. It remains for the Czech judicial system to 
give a complete account of the execution of partisans by Trojan, and 
the state's case against him. 


= Telephone interview with John Kulhan, August 10, 2005. Mr. Kulhan is today a 
U.S. citizen and is currently a nominee for the Presidential Medal of Freedom. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1945-1950: 
A FAILURE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Igor Lukes 


The outcome of the Czechoslovak political crisis from the end of 
World War II via the communist Machtergreifung in February 1948, 
and into the early fifties was not a preordained conclusion. It was not 
determined solely by the weight of the emerging blocs, it was not 
driven by the map, nor was it simply for the Kremlin to dictate. 

On the Czech side, it was mainly the product of unfounded hope 
(faith in an untested “socialism”), misplaced trust (deification of the 
Soviet Union and its leaders), and pathological fear of Germany. But 
the west also contributed to the communist victory by political blun- 
ders and amateurism in other fields. This papers focuses on the U.S. 
intelligence community in postwar Prague. 

Looking at Czechoslovakia before the end of the war, and seek- 
ing to predict its political course in postwar Europe could lead one to 
imagine a variety of scenarios. A minority saw the future in dark co- 
lors: they thought the country was destined to become a colony of 
the Soviet Union. They noted that the Czechoslovak political elite, 
punch-drunk from the Munich catastrophe, had taken steps that tied 
their country with Joseph Stalin’s Soviet Union. No one in the west 
doubted that President Edvard Benes and most of his colleagues in 
London were ideologically on their side, but it was clear that they 
still felt deep resentment over the manner in which their diplomatic 
alliances were imploded by the western appeasers of the Third Reich. 
They moved closer toward the Soviet Union because of the Munich 
experience and in order to show the British Foreign Office that when 
it came to coalitions in the postwar setting they no longer depended 
exclusively on the west; they had the Soviet card and they would 
play it as needed to prevent “another Munich”. 

An even greater factor for the pessimists was the country’s loca- 
tion on the map and the situation at the front. The Red Army crossed 
the Czechoslovak border on 6 October 1944, while the allies were 
recovering from the disastrous Operation Market-Garden. Stalin was 
inside Czechoslovakia, but the western allies were still far away 
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(U.S. Army units would cross onto Czech territory only on 18 April 
1945). This led Ambassador William C. Bullitt to predict that after 
the war the Kremlin would “dominate Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Czechoslova- 
kia.” Bullitt speculated that Moscow had learned from its defeat in 
Hungary after World War I and would therefore apply different stra- 
tegies in different countries located in the space between Germany 
and Russia.| The Soviet Union might come with cold steel into the 
Baltics and Poland, but with treaties and patience to Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. Two wartime U.S. intelligence analysts observed 
years later that after the signing of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Agre- 
ement of December 1943 they had no illusions about the way Stalin 
was setting forth his policy toward all the countries of Eastern Euro- 
pe, including Czechoslovakia.” 

The political course of Czechoslovakia inspired lots of optimists 
in the fall of 1944. The allied press was beaming with good news, 
predicting that the country’s postwar political life would simply pick 
up where “it was ruthlessly interrupted by the Munich Agreement of 
September 1938.” Some American journalists celebrated a “pattern 
of cooperation” among the allied governments and proposed that the 
December 1943 Czechoslovak-Soviet Agreement was a “model” for 
others to follow.’ Some suggested that the May 1944 Dutch, Belgian, 
and Norwegian agreements with the British and the Americans regar- 
ding the restoration of their sovereign status after liberation followed 
in the path originally established by the exiled Czechoslovak 
government, which had signed half a year before a treaty with the 
Soviet Union addressing matters of sovereignty and postwar admi- 
nistration.’ When the country’s President Edvard Benes turned sixty 
on 28 May 1944, he received telegrams from many leaders of the 


' William C. Bullitt, “The World From Rome: The Eternal City Fears a Struggle 
Between Christianity and Communism,” Life Magazine, 4 September 1944. For a 
Soviet reaction to Bullitt’s analysis, see K. Demidov, “Obankrotivshiisia razvedchik, 
” Pravda, 4 September 1944. Note the dates. 
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anti-Nazi alliance, and New York Times called him a “prophet of a 
great cause” and a “fine champion” of democracy.” 

Among the optimists was the influential C. L. Sulzberger who 
summed up the geopolitical situation in the east at the end of August 
1944. The future borders of Finland, the Baltic republics, Poland, 
Hungary and others were at the mercy of Joseph Stalin. But “Mr. 
Benes has already got — he obtained it three years ago — a Soviet 
guarantee that Czechoslovakia’s pre-Munich frontiers will be re-es- 
tablished.”° No doubt, this flattered President Benes enormously and 
reaffirmed him in his determination to establish his country as a 
friend of both the blocs and a bridge between them. 

The optimistic view that Czechoslovakia, balancing precariously 
between east and west, would maintain its sovereignty persisted even 
in the face of hard evidence that its political scene was undergoing 
dramatic changes in the direction of a gloomy scenario. In early Ap- 
ril 1945, when the composition of the new Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment became known, Paul Zinner, an OSS (Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices) analyst in Washington, took the list of its members to the 
Department of State. He hoped to explain that the new Prime Minis- 
ter had gained a reputation for being an apologist for even the most 
odious Soviet foreign policy decisions. Zinner was disturbed that the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Interior was to be headed by a communist, 
and the same was true for the Ministry of Education, Ministry of In- 
formation, Ministry of Agriculture, and de facto, the Ministry of De- 
fense. All in all, he thought that the government’s composition was a 
bad omen. 

But Zinner’s State Department colleagues thought there was no 
reason to be concerned. They glanced at the list and learned that the 
country would have Edvard Benes as president and Jan Masaryk as 
foreign minister. “What could go wrong with such friends at the 
helm?” they asked. “We have nothing to fear, “they concluded, 
dismisssed Zinner’s concerns and turned their attention to other mat- 
ters, including the imminent opening of the United States Embassy in 
Prague. Zinner recalls leaving the Czech affairs desk with a sense of 
foreboding and frustration: there seemed little he could do to 


° No author, “Benes at 60,” New York Times, 28 May 1944. 
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persuade the optimists that the Czechs might ultimately share the fate 
of the Poles, Hungarians and others in the region. ’ 

Finally, there were the realists, who staked out their territory in 
the space between the optimists and pessimists. They did not believe 
it was possible in 1944 to predict Czechoslovakia’s future political 
orientation and course. But they were prepared to say that the coun- 
try was the most important laboratory for testing east-west relations 
in the region. Charles E. Bohlen rejected the view expressed by his 
colleagues that Poland was the country to study in order to discern 
whether the west could coexist with Stalin. Poland’s fate had been 
sealed, he thought. The real test, Bohlen went on to argue, was Cze- 
choslovakia. Benes had signed the December 1943 treaty with Stalin 
despite opposition from his British hosts. “If the USSR really imple- 
mented that treaty and did not violate it then we would have an indi- 
cation that it might be possible to get along with the Soviet Union af- 
ter all. If the Soviet Union should break the treaty — the Czechs ha- 
ving gone as far as anybody could expect them to go — this might be 
an indication that cooperation with the Soviet Union would not be 
possible.”* Other Americans, for instance, Averell Harrimann, shaed 
this view.’ 

Bohlen’s analysis carried the day. The United States would hen- 
ceforth treat Prague as a testing ground and an observation post. Alt- 
hough it was in Eastern Europe and the spires of the Kremlin cast a 
shadow over it, the city had the atmosphere of a western outpost. It 
welcomed the Americans who came to reopen the United States 
Embassy in May 1945. And Washington reciprocated by building up 
its diplomatic and intelligence presence in postwar Czechoslovakia 
to unprecedented levels. In short order, the embassy at the Schoen- 
born Palace had a staff of more than two hundred employees. 

There were several reasons why U.S. intelligence in postwar 
Czechoslovakia could have performed well during the crisis leading 
up to the Communist Machtergreifung of February 1948. The first 
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has to do with time and opportunity to launch intelligence operations. 
The U.S. Army had not played any direct role in the liberation of 
Poland from Nazism, and the imposition of Soviet rule over the 
country was violent and rapid. The same was true — with significant 
regional variations — in Hungary and elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 
When American diplomats and intelligence officers arrived in post- 
war Warsaw they had little or no time to get to know the terrain and 
to establish contacts to be exploited in the future. Right from the start 
they operated under significant or even extreme counterintelligence 
pressure from the domestic and Soviet special services. 

The opposite was true in Czechoslovakia, where the American 
intelligence community had plenty of time to prepare for the coming 
crisis. Small elements of the U.S. Army had arrived in Prague some 
two days before the Russians, the U.S. military liberated several pro- 
minent Czech cities, and the G.I.s remained deployed in Western 
Bohemia for seven months. During this time and later — until the 
spring of 1948 — Americans could freely travel in and out of Prague, 
and U.S. intelligence thus had countless opportunities to set down its 
roots in Czech soil. 

Moreover, the Czech communists took until February 1948 to es- 
tablish their dictatorship. Throughout this time each branch of the 
Prague government included individuals who were happy to provide 
confidential information to the Americans. President Edvard Benes 
set the tone when he met with such known U.S. intelligence officials 
as Allen Dulles, the Englishman Robert Bruce Lockhart, and others. 
Many other high-ranking government officials, including cabinet 
ministers, scores of military officers, policemen, secret police agents, 
and intelligence service officials were willing to provide information 
to U.S. intelligence operatives in Prague. These individuals were not 
agents in the formal meaning of the word. They had not been for- 
mally recruited, handled in a clandestine manner, and paid. They 
provided the Americans with information from various denied areas 
of official life because there was a community of interest between 
the United States and their well positioned sources in Czechoslo- 
vakia. From a spymaster’s perspective a better environment was hard 
to imagine. 

American diplomats and intelligence officers came to postwar 
Poland and other East European countries only after Russian tanks 
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had helped install a Moscow-vetted government in power. This 
relegated them to the role of observers. But United States intelli- 
gence operatives in postwar Czechoslovakia had had plenty of time 
to prepare for the Cold War milieu. How did they do in postwar 
Czechoslovakia? This is the question this paper seeks to address. 

The chief American diplomat in Prague was Ambassador Lau- 
rence A. Steinhardt, whose service in the Soviet Union included the 
period of the Stalin-Hitler pact, and who had, as a result, a skeptical 
view of all things Soviet. The Kremlin bosses had snubbed him 
repeatedly, and he disliked them with passion. In Prague Steinhardt 
surrounded himself with such like-minded anti-Stalinists as Colonel 
(later General) Joseph Anthony Michela, US Military Attaché, and 
others. The U.S. Embassy in Prague under Steinhardt had no inten- 
tion of accommodating any communist or Soviet schemes. The am- 
bassador’s ideology and his can-do attitude combined to provide a 
good working atmosphere for American intelligence in Prague. 

U.S. Intelligence in Prague after the end of World War II was 
organized around two separate platforms, the Military Mission and 
the United States Embassy. The United States Military Mission was 
established in Prague only a few weeks after the end of the war. 
Even in that most abnormal era it was a very unorthodox operation. 
The commaning officer of the Military Mission was Colonel Charles 
Katek.'” He was the first among several larger-than-life Americans 
who descended upon Prague right after the war’s end. 

When Katek joined the Army, his Ph.D. in history from North- 
western University and his Czech and German language skills did 
not go unnoticed. After an officer candidate course, the OSS was a 
logical destination. Katek and his team of OSS operatives reached 
Prague on 10 May 1945, soon after the Red Army had arrived. 

In Prague Katek found a luxurious apartment on Loretanske 
Square, a most prestigious address. He and his colleagues developed 
it into a salon where some of the most interesting and influential 
people gathered regularly. It was well known that Katek was keenly 


° Most of my information is from the Prague archives and from Janet Edwards, Co- 
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interested in intelligence; he was remarkably open about it. Among 
his guests were members of various noble families, such as Schwar- 
zenberg, Lobkowitz, Czernin, Kolowrat, and Nadherny; government 
officials, for instance Minister Jan Masaryk, Minister Petr Zenkl, 
Minister Jaroslav Stransky, Minister Adolf Prochazka, and Minister 
Frantisek Hala; at least a dozen members of parliament, including 
Ivo Duchacek; countless personalities from business circles, and 
influential political journalists, such as Julius Firt, Ferdinand Perout- 
ka and Pavel Tigrid. 

Visitors were attracted to the Military Mission by the prospect of 
friendly conversation and challenging political debates. Of course, 
no one should underestimate the importance in postwar Prague of 
good food, exotic alcohol, tobacco, and jazz records, all of which 
were made plentiful by Colonel Katek’s regular truck deliveries from 
a U.S. Army base in Nuremberg. Those who came and talked to the 
Americans at Loretanske Square knew full well that their words 
would be passed on to the authorities. Katek’s approach was to blur 
the line between dinner parties and espionage. It made his life both 
simple and pleasant. 

The Military Mission had a few sources who were not invited to 
join the parties on Loretanske Square. Even in such cases Colonel 
Katek made no attempt to practice the kind of tradecraft that is 
common in the world of intelligence. He met them during office 
hours at the Mission. The activities around the Military Mission in 
Prague were so notorious that other Americans who served in post- 
war Czechoslovakia were not quite sure what to think about the 
situation. || 

They were right to be concerned. The Czech authorities paid 
attention to what was happening around Colonel Katek. They quick- 
ly surmised that he was conducting military and political espionage. 
An StB document notes that in November 1945 thirty-eight Czechs 
were in the category of regular visitors at the Military Mission. In 
January 1946 the OBZ insisted that the Mission with its 10 US Army 


'' Interview with Louise Schaffner, 30 January 1999. Mrs. Schaffner was a Foreign 
Service officer in the U. S. Embassy in Prague at the time of the communist coup 
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officers ran 109 agents.'” On the basis of my interviews the claim 
appears to be signifycantly exaggerated. But the Military Mission 
under Colonel Katek’s direction was very active in gathering intelli- 
gence in postwar Prague. Its information came from willing and 
well-placed sources, not recruited agents. Though it seemed like a 
good idea at the time, the weakness of this manner of gathering in- 
telligence would be revealed in February 1948. 

From the summer of 1945 to February 1948, the Military Mis- 
sion reported information from an impressive array of well-placed 
sources: aristocrats, ministers, officials from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Interior, Ministry of Defense generals, 
high-ranking soldiers and pilots, security officials, and businessmen. 
It was easy to think that intelligence gathered from such know- 
ledgeable and well-placed individuals was enough for analysts in 
Washington to create a true and accurate picture of the political crisis 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The intelligence section in the Embassy was led by Spencer Tag- 
gart. He arrived in Prague in the Spring of 1945 with a clear mission: 
“IT was sent there with a long-term objective — to help the Czechs 
guard their independence and to promote western democracy.”"” 
Seen in this light, Taggart came to protect and promote the values 
that were agreeable to the majority of the political class and the po- 
pulation. Therefore, it was not difficult for him to gain access to a 
number of sources that were both knowledgeable and well informed 
— he was prepared to identify only four, Petr Zenkl, Major Jaromir 
Nechansky, Jan Stransky and Ivo Duchacek, but there were others. 

For all their commitment, their well-placed sources of infor- 
mation, and their knowledge of the terrain, the United States Embas- 
sy in Prague was consistently taken by surprise whenever a crisis 
developed. The first such occasion involved the May 1946 elections 
that resulted in a sweeping victory for the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia. The OSS and State Department analysts took note 
of it, of course, but as one member of Katek’s team put it “were we 
smart enough to realize that this was the beginning of the end? | 


'° Archives of the Ministry of Interior, AMI Z-651, file 13. LT COL Bedrich Reicin 
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doubt it.”'* Ambassador Steinhardt had predicted an entirely diffe- 
rent outcome and he adopted an ostrich-like posture when faced with 
the election results. 

Another event that clearly and unmistakably indicated that the 
Kremlin and the Czechoslovak communists were on the verge of sei- 
zing power took place in July 1947. It involved the Marshall plan. 
The Soviets had made clear in early July 1947 that they would take 
part neither in the conference nor in the Marshall plan itself. But the 
Czechs, including the leaders of the CPC, were planning to go as late 
as 7 July 1947. They were invited to the Kremlin, and two days later, 
an official delegation from Prague was in Moscow. On 10 July 1947 
Czechoslovakia announced that it would not be represented in Paris. 

The American Embassy happened to be rudderless while the Pra- 
gue Government was performing its backward somersault on the 
Marshall Plan: the Ambassador and his Deputy Chief of Mission, 
John Bruins, were attending a boar hunt organized by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and Katek and Taggart went with them. Two junior 
diplomats found out about the reversal and informed Washington." 
But having arrived from the desk of a junior diplomat it left no las- 
ting footprint in the halls of the Department of State. 

The story was leaked also to the New York Times. An in-depth 
article described the Marshall Plan fiasco and the current tense situa- 
tion in Prague realistically and accurately. But then it quoted “obser- 
vers here,” a reference to U.S. diplomats in Prague, as being skepti- 
cal that the Russians would try to impose upon Czechoslovakia “the 
kind of communist state that prevails in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Poland.”'° The hopeful view, the paper reported, was that in follo- 
wing its tradition the Kremlin might in fact decide to withdraw alto- 
gether back to Russia, lest its people become contaminated with the 
west. This optimism was anchored in the views of the ambassador, 
his deputy, but also Katek and Taggart. 

The Embassy’s record during the decisive days of February 1948 
is not impressive. Ambassador Steinhardt was in the United States 
attending to business at the law firm Guggenheimer, Untermyer & 
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Marshall on Pine Street in New York City. He had joined it in 1920 
and remained an active partner even after he started, in 1933, his dip- 
lomatic career as U. S. Ambassador in Stockholm. Spencer Taggart 
was on a motoring tour of Italy with his wife. For the ambassador 
and for Spencer Taggart to be out of the country at the time of the 
coup was embarrassing. The game was lost now — when the oppo- 
nent took to the field, the Americans were not even dressed to play. 

The ambassador and the upper echelons at the Embassy had sur- 
rounded themselves primarily with the titled and propertied classes. 
They failed to notice that the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
had won real support not only among the working class and trade 
unionists, but importantly among the intellectuals, traditionally a 
crucial social group in the Czech lands. Neither the Embassy nor the 
Military Mission had connections in those circles. The CPC had 
saturated the democratic parties with its agents; it could anticipate 
and neutralize their activities. The democrats had not imagined that 
such conduct was possible. Neither they nor their American friends 
at the Embassy or Mission had recruited any intelligence assets at the 
level of the CPC Politburo or even the Central Committee apparat. 

Steinhardt’s optimism influenced others in the Embassy and 
some in the State Department. But leading American diplomats, such 
as George Kennan and Charles Bohlen, were not at all surprised by 
the Prague coup. As we have seen, this was not thanks to reports of 
the U. S. Embassy in Prague or thanks to information from U. S. 
intelligence. 

Among those who had been expecting a decisive communist 
move against Czechoslovakia was Secretary of State Marshall. In his 
November 1947 memorandum for President Truman he approached 
the issue like a military strategist examining the map. He found that 
Moscow “will probably have to clamp down on Czechoslovakia, for 
a relatively free Czechoslovakia could become a threatening salient 
in Moscow’s political position.”'’ As it happened, the Prague coup 
d’état was played out as an internal affair, and Moscow could remain 
in its comfortable position of a sympathetic observer. The result was 
exactly as Marshall had predicted. 


" The Harry S. Truman Library, Papers of Harry S. Truman, Files of the White 
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Marshall’s analysis, based on common sense and years of mili- 
tary experience, offered more insight into the crisis in Prague than 
that provided by American diplomats and intelligence personnel 
based in the city. It is a serious indictment of U.S. intelligence per- 
formance in postwar Prague that the secretary of state should have 
come up with a more accurate assessment of the evolving crisis than 
trained intelligence personnel with language skills and sources at the 
highest ranks of the Czechoslovak Government. 

Even if the communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia did not 
surprise Secretary Marshall, like many others he considered it a wa- 
tershed in east-west relations. On 10 March 1948 he stated that the 
situation in Europe was “very, very serious” and ten days later he 
called for “urgent and resolute action” if the United States was to 
defend the west. The United States Embassy in Prague was not in a 
position to contribute to the effort. The February coup d’état brutally 
revealed the weaknesses of the overt style of intelligence gathering 
employed by the Military Mission. Almost overnight, the former 
guests of Colonel Katek had lost their posts in government, security, 
the military, and the world of business. At least one was dead, some 
in prison, the majority seeking to escape; the lucky ones were 
already in the west; some of the prominent habitués of Loretanske 
Square were under house arrest. None had access to information that 
would be of interest to the Americans. Neither Katek nor Taggart 
had thought of putting in place an intelligence-gathering network that 
would become operational in case of a communist assumption of 
power. Building one now was next to impossible: no Czech with 
some official standing (except for StB agents) dared to come to the 
Embassy, and few were willing to risk speaking with American 
diplomats even in private. 

Yet this was the time when intelligence was most desperately 
needed. In June or July 1948, in the first weeks of the Berlin bloc- 
kade, General Lucius Clay, Commanding General of U.S. Forces in 
Europe and Military Governor of Germany, summoned Taggart and 
told him to expect an outbreak of war with the Soviet Union within 
four months. The general asked him to build in Czechoslovakia a 
network of intelligence assets who would be equipped with radio 
stations. It was to remain inactive during peacetime but spring into 
action in case of hostilities between the United States and the Soviet 
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bloc. Their mission was to gather military intelligence and transmit it 
to the Americans if the east-west tensions caused an evacuation of 
the U.S. Embassy in Prague. 

Taggart was eager to carry out his orders, but he was scheduled 
to leave the Prague post in October 1948 at the latest. When he revie- 
wed the list of people who might help him put together the kind of 
network General Clay wanted, he selected Major Jaromir Nechansky 
(born 1916). It was not a lucky choice. Nechansky was a brave, 
highly motivated, British-trained commando and intelligence officer, 
but his wartime service in the west, his activities in occupied 
Czechoslovakia from February to May 1945, and his frequent social 
contacts with the Americans before the communist take-over made 
him an obvious target of the Czechoslovak Military Counter 
Intelligence, Obranne zpravodajstvi, OBZ. In 1946 it concluded: 
“Nechansky is in frequent contact with Katek; he most likely works 
for the Americans.””'* 

The Americans decided to recruit also Veleslav Wahl. This 
young man — he was born in 1922 — came from a well-known family 
that had already experienced more than its share of tragedy: his fat- 
her, Veleslav, and uncle, Karel, were executed by the Nazis in 1942; 
his future wife’s father, Josef Ruzicka, was killed at the Mauthausen 
concentration camp in 1943. It was unhelpful that Nechansky and 
Wahl were known to be very close friends since the war. The 
discovery of one would automatically lead to the arrest of the other. 

First Nechansky, then Wahl and all the other agents whom the 
two leaders had recruited on behalf of the Americans, were arrested 
in early September 1949. They never had a chance. All — men and 
women — were severely tortured; even the police photographer who 
took their pictures for the court did not bother to cover up this fact. 
The trial in April 1950 became an orgy of anti-American propa- 
ganda, played out in the communist daily Rude Pravo, but also in 
other papers. The names of Taggart, his assistant Samuel Meryn, and 
others from the Embassy appeared repeatedly in the manipulated 
press, accompanied by photographs of radio stations and weapons 
the StB uncovered in the houses of the would-be agents. The out- 
come of the trial had been determined in advance. Nechansky and 
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Wahl were sentenced to death and executed on 16 July 1950. All 
other sentences were draconian. 

When American intelligence officers arrived in Czechoslovakia 
in May 1945 it seemed that the cause of western democracy was 
dealt a lucky hand. They were educated and motivated, they under- 
stood the country, its language and history, they had time to prepare 
for the coming confrontation with their Soviet opponent, and they 
enjoyed the unqualified support of Ambassador Steinhardt. 

Importantly, many in the Czech political and military elites, and 
significant numbers in the security apparat were approachable by US 
intelligence personnel seeking classified information. The Americans 
who were in the business of collecting political, military, and comer- 
cial secrets in Prague had access to some of the highest ranking per- 
sonalities in the Office of the President and Government, including 
the Foreign Ministry, Ministry of Defense, and Ministry of Interior. 
Some Czechoslovak officials were eager to provide Americans with 
classified information. Leaking information to American officials 
was neither dishonorable nor unpatriotic. It was a contribution to the 
cause of democracy. It would be hard to imagine any other country 
where there existed such a harmony of interest between American 
intelligence collectors and their sources. All these factors put 
together make the swift defeat of democracy in Czechoslovakia and 
the totalitarian victory in February 1948 all the more humiliating. 
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JANOSIK AS A SYMBOL 
OF FREDOM IN 
COMMUNIST SLOVAKIA 


Patricia A. Krafcik 


The new millennium has witnessed a continued fascination in 
Central Europe with the figure of JanoSik, the well-known eigh- 
teenth-century Slovak brigand hero. Among the works relating to 
Janosik that have appeared thus far, Polish scholar Joanna Goszezyn- 
ska‘s study, Mit JanoSika w folklorze i literaturze Stowackiej XIX 
wieku (The Janosik Myth in Slovak Folklore and Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century), examines the emergence of JanoSik from Slo- 
vak popular folklore and other sources, as well as the evolution of his 
figure in nineteenth-century Slovak literature.' Geroi ili zboinik? 
Obraz razboinika v fol’klore Karpatskogo regiona (Heroes or Ban- 
dits? Outlaw Traditions in the Carpathian Region), edited by Slovak 
ethnographer Viera GaSparikova and Russian folklorist Boris N. 
Putilov, offers a comparative study of Carpathian bandit traditions, 
including that of JénoSik.* In a more popular vein, Zuzana Krizko- 
va’s and Margaréta Horvathova’s popular collection of JanoSik folk- 
tales, Juraj Janosik: Rozpravanie o zbojnickom kapitdnovi (Juraj Ja- 
nosik: Tales of the Brigand Captain), intersperses several texts with 
summaries of historical information from the mid-seventeeth century 
to just after JanoSik’s execution in Liptovsky Svaty Mikuld§ in 1713, 
and is replete with dozens of miniature historical and art prints 
relating to Slovak history prior to and during Jénosik’s time.’ In 
2005-2006, the Slovak National Gallery and the Slovak National 
Museum co-sponsored an exhibition entitled "Slovensky mytus" 


‘Joanna Goszcezynska, Mit Janosika w folklorze i literaturze Stowackiej XIX wieku 
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v fol’klore Karpatskogo regiona (Budapest: European Folklore Institute, 2002). This 
work is published in Russian with a substantial summary in English. 

*Zuzana Krizkova and Margaréta Horvathova, Juraj Jénosik: Rozpravanie o zbojnic- 
kom kapitanovi (Bratislava: Perfekt, 2004). 
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(Slovak Myth), which included a prominent exhibit devoted to Jano- 
Sik: "Mytus Juraj JanoSik, alebo JanoSikomdnia v slovenskom vyt- 
varnom umeni" (The Myth of Juraj JanoSik or JanoSik Mania in Slo- 
vak Creative Art)” 

As part of this "JénoSik mania" in Slovakia, two musical plays, 
Polish playwright Ernest Bryll’s and composer Katarzyna Gart- 
nerova’s Na skle malované: Spevohra v 3 Castiach (Painted on Glass: 
A Musical Play in Three Parts, 1970)’ and Stanislav Stepka’s Jadé- 
nosittk: Sprdva o hrdinovi alebo hra na hrdinu (JaaanoSiiik: News 
about the hero or a play on the hero, 1970)° have been revitalized and 
restaged. When they first appeared in communist Czechoslovakia of 
the 1970s-80s, these musical plays were wildly popular. Along with 


“Slovak National Gallery at www.sng.sk (accessed August 5, 2006). The exhibi- 
tion’s accompanying catalog contains an article devoted to JanoSik: Hana HléSkova, 
"Narodny hrdina Juraj JanoSik," Myty Nase Slovenské, eds. Eduard Krekovi¢, Elena 
Mannova, and Eva Krekovicova, (Bratislava: Academic Electronic Press, 2005), 94- 
103. 

°Malované na skle premiered in Warsaw in 1970; in Czechoslovakia in 1972 at the 
Statni divadlo in Brno under the title Zbojnici a Zandafi; and in 1974 in Bratislava at 
the Slovak National Theater. Performances resumed again from October 2005 in 
Bratislava’s Nova scéna theater in a new translation from the Polish by Slovak play- 
wright Lubomir Feldek, with singers and dancers from SLUK, Slovensky ludovy 
umelecky kolektiv (Slovak Folk Artistic Ensemble). See: 
http://muzikaly.szm.sk/nsm.html (accessed August 4, 2006), and more on SLUK’s 
role can be found in "Ludovy umelecky kolektiv koprodukény partner diela" at: 
http://www.nova-scene.sk/index/php?page=page&itemid=15 (accessed August 6, 
2006). For a brief description of the revitalized musical’s first-night performance on 
September 22, 2005 at Bratislava‘s Nova scéna theater, see "Premiéra Na skle malo- 
vané mala tispech," at : 
http://koktail.pravda.sk/sk_kfilm.asp?r=sk_kfilm&c=A050923_114927_sk_kfilm_p 
20 (accessed August 6, 2006). The review mentions that the spectacular perfor- 
mance was attended by members of the National Council of the Slovak Republic, 
including its speaker Pavol HruSovsky. The play is available on DVD; see: 
http://www. panorama.sk/index.asp?kam=/go/mapa.asp&lang=en&sv=2&mec=1430 
&mid=1. 

° JaéddnoStitk premiered in 1970 in RadoSina’s Klub mladych (founded 1963) in the 
hometown of the RadoSina Naive Theater (RND) which moved its operations that 
year to Bratislava. http://www.rnd.sk/?i=program&id=1022. The play is now run as 
"Jdddnositik (po tridsiatich rokoch)" (JanoSik [after thirty years]), this revised title 
given to it during an earlier revival in 2000 in Kezmarok. The musical has continued 
to play in theaters through this past year: see, for instance, about a performance of 
the play in Ruzomberok in 2006 at : 


http://www.ruzomberok.sk/index_novinky.php?novinka=153. 
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a third production - Lubomir Feldek’s Jaénostk podla Vivaldiho 
(Jdénosik According to Vivaldi, 1979)’ - they employed in an 
innovative way folksong, folk dance, and classical music, as well as 
contemporary rock music elements, and were rife with raucous 
humor, language play, and scarcely veiled social and political criti- 
cism. In them the figure of JanoSik, so beloved in Slovak folklore 
and literature and so exploited by the communist regime for its own 
purposes, was demythologized and parodied. By daring to manipu- 
late a figure and a myth solidified and sanctified by the regime, the 
musicals in fact functioned as a form of resistance to the communist 
regime in Czechoslovakia and to its many "myths" and false promi- 
ses. Yet even in a demythologized form, the subversive nature of the 
brigand hero as a symbol of freedom from oppression and as a 
challenge to the social order still served as a liberating force.* 

The evolution of the JanoSik figure over the past four centuries is 
complex, as Martin Votruba demonstrates in his recent article, 
"Hang Him High: The Elevation of Janosik to an Ethnic Icon."” In- 
spired in part by the fate of the historical eighteenth-century Juraj 
JanoSik, the folklore and literary figure was shaped over the years by 
many sources: Slovak mythology, pre-eighteenth-century Slovak bri- 
gand songs and tales, medieval anecdotes about bandits, eighteenth- 
century Slovak "market songs," and the nineteenth-century Romantic 
literary movement in Europe. As an expression of their zealous pat- 
riotism during the mid-nineteenth century‘s national awakening in 
Central Europe, the younger generation of Slovak poets surrounding 
Ludovit Stir adopted and further shaped the image of JanoSik and his 
"mountain lads" as the national symbol of the Slovak people’s 


’The play premiered 1979 at Statne divadlo in Kosice under the direction of Vaclav 
Martinec, music by Jaroslav Filip. The script was published along with other Feldek 
plays in the following volume: Lubomir Feldek, Smutné komédie (Bratislava: Slo- 
vensky spisovatel’, 1982) 79-119. 

‘Eric Hobsbawm, Bandits (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2000). Hobsbawm’s 
landmark study is devoted to defining the archetypal figure of the brigand hero as a 
perpetually liberating force. He refers to JanoSik as one of the "noble robber" types 
(47). 

’Martin Votruba, "Hang Him High: The Elevation of JénoSfk to an Ethnic Icon," 
Slavic Review 65:1 (2006): 24-44. For more on the historical JanoSik, see Patricia 
A. Krafcik, "JanoSik: Unraveling the Man from the Legend," Slovakia XXXIII: 60- 
61 (1987-1988): 7-22. Also see Jozef KociS, Neznamy Janostk (Martin: Osveta, 
1986) for a more detailed study of JanoSik’s historical context. 
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struggle for liberation from the domination of Austrian and Hunga- 
rian rule. Beautiful in their language and highly emotive in their 
imagery, poems by Stefan Marko Daxner (1822-92), Samo Chaltipka 
(1812-83), and Jan Botto (1829-81) are still today memorized, reci- 
ted, and loved by Slovaks. Early twentieth-century Slovak prose wri- 
ters’ attempts at further romanticizing his image by playing up the 
motifs of JanoSik’s girlfriend and JanoSik as a seminary student did 
not tarnish the Stir poets’ image of JanoSik as a noble outlaw, a 
representative of freedom and defender of the oppressed. 

In the mid-twentieth century, communist Czechoslovakia embra- 
ced the Janosik myth contoured largely by the Stur poets. Basing 
their version on selected folklore and the Sturists’ vision of the hero, 
communist propagandists attempted to demonstrate that JanoSik, ho- 
nored as the Slovak national symbol, had in fact been a proto-revolu- 
tionary who advocated precisely what the communist government 
advocated: both the destruction of the bourgeoisie and aristocracy 
and the redistribution of wealth in the spirit of socialism. After all, in 
both the folklore and nineteenth-century literature, JanoSik, the 
"mountain eagle," was depicted, like Robin Hood, confronting and 
humiliating noblemen and rich merchants and aiding and rewarding 
his supporters. Genuine historical court documents from his trial also 
clearly showed that JanoSik had never killed anyone, and had actu- 
ally given gifts of jewelry to the young women of Terchova."” Fur- 
thermore, JanoSik's name and his image as a defender of the Slovak 
people had just recently been invoked among Slovak partisans in the 
Slovak National Uprising in 1944.'' Finally, Soviet scholars did not 
shy away from the subject of social bandits in these decades, thus 
affording it a further official stamp of approval. Distinguished Rus- 
sian folklorist Petr Grigor’evich Bogatyrev (1893-1971) wrote about 
brigands before the 1950s and published two excellent books about 


"See Andrej Melichertik, Jaénosikovska tradicia na Slovensku (Bratislava: SAVU, 


1952) 248-59, for texts of the court documents revealing information about Jano- 
Sik’s activities. 

''Melicheréik, Juraj Janosik: Hrdina Protifeudélneho odboja slovenského Tudu, 2nd 
ed. (Martin: Osveta, 1963) 161-164. See also "JanoSik—partizanska brigada" and 
"Janosik—ilegdlny Casopis protifaSistického frontu," Encyklopédia Slovenska II 
(Bratislava, 1978): 478-479. 
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Slovak outlaws in 1963 and 1976.'* Even earlier, nineteenth-century 
Russian revolutionaries and Lenin himself had perceived in the Cos- 
sack-brigands, such as Sten’ka Razin and Emeliian Pugachev, the 
people’s inherent revolutionary spirit.'’ JaénoSik, in short, was 
thought to be a safe subject in communist Czechoslovakia, as well as 
advantageous to the regime’s ideology, and thus could be researched 
and celebrated by a host of writers, poets, artists, dramatists, compo- 
sers, and scholars during the 1950s-1980s. Through their work, he 
was elevated to communist sainthood. 

In Slovakia, the "father of JanoSik studies," ethnographer Andrej 
Melichercik (1917-1966), was unquestionably the most ardent of 
them all. Born in the year of the Russian revolutions, Melicheréik 
was educated at the Philosophical Faculty of Comenius University in 
Bratislava and was mentored in his chosen field of ethnography by 
Bogatyrev himself.'* He served as an assistant professor in ethno- 
graphy at the university, was a "docent" from 1947, and lectured 
there to the end of his life. He also worked at the Matica slovenska, 
the key institution for the preservation of Slovak culture, from 1945, 
and served as its secretary from 1948. At the same time, as a trusted 
sudruh (comrade), Melicheréik was asked to organize the Ethnograp- 
hic Division (Ndrodnopisny ustav) in the Slovak Academy of Scien- 
ces and Arts and became president of that division in 1950. It was his 
responsibility in the new communist Slovakia to organize a unified 
body from diverse individuals, to critique the so-called bourgeois 
schools of folklore (that is, all folklore studies up to the communist 
ascendancy in Czechoslovakia), and to align the work of his 
Academy scholars with the "progressive" Soviet ethnographic 


PG. Bogatyrev, Slovatskie epicheskie rasskazy 1 liro-epicheskie pesni ("zbojnic- 
kij cikl") (Moskva: AN SSSR, 1963) and Slovatskie narodnye razbojnich’i pesni i 
ballady (Moskva: Khudozhestvennaia literatura, 1976). Bogatyrev helped pave the 
way for the study of the Carpathian brigand phenomenon in such articles as the fol- 
lowing about the "oprishki" or brigands and their legends in Western Ukraine: P. G. 
Bogatyrev, "Follklornye skazanija ob oprishkakh Zapadnoi Ukrainy," Sovetskaia 
etnografiia: Sbornik statei V (1941): 59-80. 

Patricia A. Krafcik, "Sten’ka Razin in Russian Historical Folksongs: A Robin 
Hood of the Volga" (PhD diss., Columbia University, 1980), 3-6. 

“Jan Mjartan, "Za Prof. Dr. Andrejom Melicher¢ikom, 1917-1966," Slovensky na- 
rodopis XIV: 4 (1966): 501-505. Subsequent biographical information is taken from 
this brief article. 
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school. The Soviet Union, after all, provided a model to be emulated 
by the satellite countries in all fields.'’ Melicheréik energetically 
threw himself into this task, publishing a compilation of translations 
into Slovak of selected ethnographic studies from Soviet folklorists 
which were to serve as a methodological aid for Slovak communist 
scholars, followed by the publication of a volume of exemplary So- 
viet-type studies by Slovak folklorists themselves. Melicher¢ik’s per- 
sonal history helps us understand his determination to do the right 
thing, to make certain that Slovak folklore scholarship approached 
the folk tradition "correctly," and that it serve not just to inform but 
also to educate, to shape Slovak citizens in a proper understanding of 
their past and "for the building of socialism" in Slovakia.'° Indeed, 
this is what, according to Soviet culture tsar Andrei Zhdanov (1896- 
1948), Socialist Realist literature, art, and scholarship were supposed 
to do.” 

Melicheréik began publishing his research on JanoSik in the 
1950s. Until his untimely death in 1966 at age forty-nine as a result 
of some fatal illness, perhaps contracted during a field trip with 
students near Ruzomberok, he produced books and articles on the 
subject of the Slovak brigand hero.'* He published his definitive 
work on JanoSik in 1952, which was, in fact, the first major scholarly 
study of the tradition in general, entitled Ja@nosikovskd tradicia na 
Slovensku (The Janosik Tradition in Slovakia).'” Here, in great 
detail, Melicheréik covered the historical background of social 
brigandage in Slovakia, the historical Juraj JanoSik on whom the 
image of the ideal brigand was based, and the JanoSik tradition in 
folklore and in Slovak formal literature. He also included several 
pages of folksong and folktale texts, as well as documents connected 
with JanoSik’s trial and execution in 1713, and some literary texts. 

In 1956 Melicher¢éik published another major study of the Jano- 
Sik tradition which appeared in both Slovak and Czech editions. It 
was entitled Juraj Janosik: Hrdina protifeuddlného odboja slovenské- 


Mijartan, 501-502. 

'Mijartan, 502. 

Gleb Struve, Russian Literature Under Lenin and Stalin 1917-1953 (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1971) 261-262. 

'SMartjan, 503. 

'° Melicheréfk, JanoSikovska tradicia. 
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ho [udu (Juraj JanoSik: Hero of the Anti-Feudal Struggle of the Slo- 
vak People). This time, while repeating some material from his first 
study, he placed even greater emphasis on the socio-economic 
conditions that gave rise to the brigand phenomenon in Slovakia and 
in the greater Carpathian region. In his chapter on the comparative 
study of the bandit tradition in the Carpathian context, he was a 
pioneer in widening the scope of the study of that tradition in Slovak 
scholarship.” Indeed, from the 1970s to the present, the most fruitful 
work on the brigand theme has been the comparative study of the 
bandit tradition within the Carpathian area, supported by the Inter- 
national Commission for the Study of Popular Culture in the Car- 
pathian and Balkan Region, founded in 1976.” Melicheréik’s study, 
Juraj Jaénosik: Hrdina, was published in a second revised and enlar- 
ged edition in 1963 for the 250" anniversary of JaénoSik’s execu- 
tion.” Although after this he wrote a few articles and some short 
pieces about JanoSik and other bandits, as well as a substantial text- 
book on Slovak folklore in general, this second edition of Juraj 
Janostk: hrdina was his last major statement about his beloved idol.” 
In providing what became the official and definitive description 
of JanoSik in communist Slovakia, Melicheréik wrote with an almost 


religious fervor: 

Janosik’s struggle ended tragically, but the idea of struggle against 
exploiters for the truth and for justice and a more beautiful life for the 
simple working people shone in the consciousness of our people like a 
bright star in the evening sky. Decades went by, centuries passed, and 
that struggle - even though its conditions changed - continued. In the me- 
mory of the people the figure of Juraj JanoSik revived afresh, and a 


Juraj Janosik: Hrdina protifeuddlneho odboja slovenského ludu (Praha: Nase voj- 
sko, 1956). 

*'Melicheréfk pursued comparative study also in two separate articles: "K otazke 
vzniku zbojnictva v Karpatoch," Slovensky ndrodopis IV: 2 (1956) 163-194 and 
"Slovensko-Ukrajinské vztahy v zbojnickom folklore," Slovanské Studie I (Bratisla- 
va, 1957) 539-548. 

Milan Le8tak, CSc., ed., Interetnické vztahy vo folkl6re karpatskej oblasti (Bra- 
tislava: Veda, 1980). Also see note 2 for GaSparikova and Putilov, eds., Geroi ili 
zboinik ? GaSparikova herself has contributed in a major way to brigand study with 
books and articles over the past several decades, including: Zbojnik Michal Vdovec 
v historii a folklore gemerského ludu (Bratislava: SAV, 1964); Povesti o zbojnikoch 
zo slovenskych a polskych Tatier (Bratislava: Veda, 1979); and Jénosik: Obraz 
zbojnika v narodnej kulttre (Bratislava: Tatran, 1988). 

*Melicheréik, Juraj Jénosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed. 

*“'Melichertik, Slovensky folklor: Chrestomatia (Bratislava: SAV, 1959). 
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beautiful poem about freedom linked to his life took, shape and was 
expressed in the JanoSik tradition for over two centuries.~ 


Melicher¢ik offered a biography of the historical Juraj JanoSik 
drawn from extant court documents connected to his trial in Lip- 
tovsky Mikula’, and viewed JanoSik in folklore and literature as a 
composite hero whose figure was influenced by many sources. As a 
communist scholar, Melicher¢ik emphasized JanoSik’s image as a 
product of historical conditions, that is, an image born of the struggle 
of the masses of serfs and peasants against their feudal lords. He also 
recognized the role of the human creative imagination in the con- 
touring of this image, shaped by the people as "one of the most 
beautiful and humanistic types of hero," reflecting the experience 
and yearning of the masses for freedom from feudal exploitation.” 
Like mantras, such statements are repeated over and over throughout 
all of Melicheréik’s writings about JanoSik. 

Melicher¢ik’s adoration of JanoSik as a proto-revolutionary hero 
helps explain his high praise for the young Sttr poets. Their work, he 
stressed, preserved the simple and pure lines of the folk hero who 
engaged in an elemental struggle for his people and who in a sense 
died a martyr’s terrible death - executed by being hung on a meat 
hook piercing the left side of his rib cage.”’ Melicheréik’s unwave- 
ring devotion to this perception of JanoSik also accounts for his 
extraordinarily harsh criticism of prose writers and dramatists from 
the end of the nineteenth and first few decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These writers, he claimed, intentionally distorted and falsified 
the JanoSik tradition by playing down or eliminating the revolutio- 
nary content of the tradition and clothing the brigand in "adventure, 
sentimentality, megalomania, [and] day-dreaming."* He had in mind 
writers such as Pavol Beblavy in Janosik: Povest’o hrdinovi a dobro- 
dincovi udu (JanoSik: Tale of the People’s Hero and Benefactor), 


*Melicheréik, Juraj Jénosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 7. 

*’Melicheréik, Juraj Jénosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 158. 

*’Votruba describes how the brigand figure from Slovak folklore was adapted by the 
Stir poets from folklore and other sources and further recontoured_ to fit their pur- 
poses, adapting some attributes of the Romantic brigand hero well-known throug- 
hout Europe and eliminating a motif found in some previous folklore and poetry 
which harshly judged the bandits’ deeds. The Stur poets, that is, played a significant 
role in manipulating the figure, rather than simply "preserving" some sacred original 
image from the folklore. See Votruba, 42-43. 

**Melichertik, Juraj Jénostk: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 143. 
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which first appeared in installments in Slovenské pohlady (IX, 
1889); Dobry Slovak in Janositk, jundk slobody (Janosik, Hero of 
Freedom) (1893); Gustav MarSall-Petrovsky in his two-volume novel 
JanoSik (1894); and Emo Bohiin in his two novels, Jaénosikov poklad 
(Janosik's Treasure Hoard) (1926) and Dediéstvo Jaénosikovho 
pokladu (The Legacy of JanoSik‘s Treasure Hoard). About these, 
Melicheréik had only the most negative observations.” 

Melichercik adopted the bitter tone of a real zealot when he 
focused on Slovak drama, in much of which he saw further destruc- 
tion of what he considered the authentic folk tradition. He lashed out 
at Viliam Pauliny-Toth, for example, as the first to recontour JanoSik 
in his play Jénostk (1862) as a Roman Catholic seminary student, the 
son of wealthy peasants, and an educated "gentleman brigand," 
thereby distorting the "authentic" brigand figure.” Evoking the lan- 
guage of disease, he insisted that these bourgeois writers tried to 
"infect" the people’s consciousness "with traditions that are entirely 
harmful and hostile" because they wanted to divert the attention of 
the working masses away from their most important interests, that is, 
away from the class struggle, and to "prevent them from correctly 
recognizing and assessing their own capabilities for resistance and 
their successes in the past."*' He added further: 

It is enough only to recall what efforts the Slovak bourgeoisie 
expended in order to infect our people with the idea that their basic 
characteristics were humility, compliance, resignation to the will of God, 


that they were a soft, patient, God-fearing people, humbly obligated to 
the lords, and so on. ~ 


Melicheréik injected a positive note, however, pointing out a few 
works which he considered reflected the genuine folk hero who 
"goes into brigandage with strong conviction to punish injustice 
perpetrated by the lords on the poor Slovak people,"** as in Jifi 
Mahen’s play Jénosik. Tragedie o péti déjstvich (Janosik - A Trage- 
dy in Five Acts.) He was pleased that these elements in Maheii’s 
play served as a basis for some other dramatic and musical re-wor- 


Melicheré{k, Juraj Jaénosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 142-147. 
“’Melicheréik, Juraj Jénosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 150. 
‘'Melicher&ik, Juraj Janostk: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 157. 
*’Melicherétk, Juraj Jaénosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 157. 
*’Melicheréfk, Juraj Janosik: Hrdina, 2nd ed., 151. 

“iff Mahei, JanoSik. Tragedie o péti déjstvich (Praha, 1910). 
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kings of the Jano8ik story. Jan Cikker’s 1953 opera Juro Jénosik,* 
according to Melicheréik, captured so accurately the "entire mag- 
nitude of the concept the JanoSik rebellion and its revolutionary mes- 
sage" that in his estimation it qualified as a folk opera - that is, an 
authentic expression of the masses - in terms of its theme and 
music.” Melicheréik ended his discussion of JaénoSik in literature and 
the arts with the hope that artists would produce an abundance of 
JanoSik images so that these "will decorate buildings, parks, and 
squares of our nation and JanoSik will live everywhere as a symbol 
of struggle and freedom, as a great message from the past for us and 
for future generations."*’ He also offered a challenge to Slovak dra- 
matists that they take up the task of writing a "genuine Slovak folk 
play" about Jaénosik.* Although this last task would indeed be taken 
up and fulfilled by dramatists, it would not be carried out in the way 
Melicheréik had hoped. 

In the cynical years after the 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, dramatists responded to Melicheréik’s call and wrote musical 
plays about JanoSik. Stepka’s Jaddnosiitk: News About the Hero or a 
Play on the Hero, Bryll’s and Giartnerova‘s Painted on Glass, and 
Feldek’s Janosik According to Vivaldi were produced and performed 
for countless Slovak audiences. These plays, however, manipulated 
the conventional image defined by Melicher¢ik and offered audien- 
ces radically new ways of considering not only the figure of JanoSik 
and the brigand tradition, but their own social, political, and existen- 
tial reality. As for the depiction of JanoSik himself, it was as if tired 
of occupying the glorious, but increasingly cramped role of the 
almost superhuman hero officially sanctioned by the communist 
government, he broke free from that role’s confines and assumed 
another guise - as an ordinary man with ordinary weaknesses, 
coming from a well-meaning, but simple-minded family, and, at best, 
a reluctant bandit. 

The debunking and parodying of the conventional and officially 
approved myth of JanoSik in the musicals occurred in the context of 
a broad postmodern movement apparent throughout Central Europe 


* Jan Cikker, Juro Janosik: Opera v 6 obrazoch (Libretto: Stefan Hoza), 1953. 
**Melicheréik, Juraj Janosik: hrdina, 2nd ed., 153. 
*’Melicheréik, Juraj Jénosik: hrdina, 2nd ed., 154. 
**Melicherttk, Juraj Jénosik: hrdina, 2nd ed., 152. 
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which had begun at the end of the 1950s. Slovak literary scholar 
Peter Petro refers to the period of the 1960s as a "turbulent decade," 
a period of experimentation, which gradually undercut the official 
Socialist Realism and pushed the limits of the permissible in 
literature.” The impulse to parody and debunk carried over into the 
1970s and 1980s. It was strengthened by pressures of the "norma- 
lization," which took place directly after the Soviet invasion of Cze- 
choslovakia in 1968 and was connected to the reemergence of surre- 
alism influenced by the surrealist movement during World War II.” 
Central to this movement was new activity in the theater and in dra- 
matic productions. Playwrights, utilizing the language of surrealism 
and the grotesque, sought to expose the absurdity of the political sys- 
tem by undermining its values and utopian premises which had 
claimed that "it is possible to control everything, even the dreams 
and hopes of the citizens."*' Productions were characterized by frag- 
mentation of the main motifs into parts and the insertion of poetry, 
music, and dance. Humor, irony, skepticism, interaction with the 
spectators, direct appeals to the audience’s imagination, word games, 
verbal improvisation—and all of this intended to unmask falsehoods, 
to shatter ideological stereotypes--characterized plays of this pe- 
riod.” It was in this context that Bryll, Feldek, and Stepka conceived 
their musicals and chose the officially sanctioned and exploited 
image of the Slovak national hero in their subversive work. 

Bryll’s Painted on Glass was translated from the 1970 original 
Polish libretto and performed in Slovakia from the mid-1970s.** Its 
title refers to the widespread folk art of painting colorful images on 
glass, popular in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and well 


Peter Petro, A History of Slovak Literature (Montreal & Kingston, London, 
Buffalo: McGill-Queens University Press), 143-44. 

Petro, 143. 

“'Halina Janaszek-Ivanicov, "Post-Modernism in the West Slavonic Literature in the 
Context of Euro-Atlantic Changes of the Postmodern Paradigms," Part II: "Five 
tides of postmodernism in Polish, Czech, and Slovak Literature," at: 
http://sre-h.slav.hokudai.ac.jp/publictn/No.64/janaszek/janaszek. html. 
**Janaszek-Ivanicov. 

“In Slovakia the play premiered at the Slovak National Theater Oct. 19, 1974, whe- 
re it ran for three decades. It was pulled from the stage briefly in 1983 when Ernest 
Bryll was forced to leave Poland for criticizing the political situation. Bratislava’s 
Nova scéna theater has staged the play in an updated form since 2005. 
http://muzikaly.szm.sk/nsm.html 
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known for preserving images of JanoSik and his brigands and various 
moments related to the conventional myth.” Reproducing these ima- 
ges in dramatic action with song and dance, Painted on Glass broke 
with Melichercik’s communist definition of the myth by disclosing 
both JanoSik’s very ordinary human yearnings and failings. JanoSik’s 
love for Ani¢ka is unfulfilled, the gendarmes are not the hero’s eter- 
nal class enemies, but also human beings; and Death personified 
awaits the hero, as it does all of us. Light humor, rousing folk dance, 
memorable songs, and poking holes in the conventional myth all 
blended in Painted on Glass, and the figure of JanoSik was endeared 
to the audience which identified with the demythologized hero. The 
music of Bryll’s play, composed by Katarzyna Gartnerova, was a 
delightful hybrid of rhythmic rock and folk, and gave new voice to 
the expression of the JanoSik tradition in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Feldek chose the title for his play, Jaénosik According to Vivaldi, 
because he wanted to indicate that in the eighteenth century Slovaks 
lived "not only in Vratna dolina (ie., in the isolated depths of 
Slovakia) but also in Europe."* Action in the play alternates between 
Slovakia and the Viennese court of Charles VI (d. 1740), where the 
emperor’s daughter, the young Maria Theresa (1717-1780), is heard 
in the background playing the music of Antonio Vivaldi (1680- 
1743), then popular throughout Europe. Feldek worked from actual 
historical documents linked to JanoSik’s trial, but wove an amusing 
and fantastical version of the myth. Here, Uhor¢ik is portrayed as the 
real bandit hero, and he and his wife Katarinka manipulate Janosik 
into becoming the brigand captain. In quick order, however, JanoSik 
tires of stealing, as he tells Katarinka in very contemporary - 
sounding terms: "We rob from morning to night and then again from 
night to morning and I’m as tired as a dog. And I swear that people 
would do better if they didn’t carry all this silly gold with them" 
(Zbijame od rana do vecera a potom eSte aj od vecera do rana, 
unaveny som ako pes. Prisaham bohu, €asto si hovorim, Ze by ti 


“See introductory texts and reproductions of glass-painted images of JanoSik and 
brigands in Irena PiStitova, Painted Dreams: Slovak Folk Painting on Glass in the 
20" Century (Bratislava: Tatran, 1983), and Katarina Cierna, Janosik v Slovenskom 
vytvarnom umeni (Bratislava: Slovenska narodna galéria, 1988). This last is the 
catalog to an exhibition of the same name, held in March - May 1988. 

*Feldek, 125. 
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ludia urobili lepSie, keby so sebou nenosili tolko toho poondiateho 
zlata.)”° In the end Katarinka angrily insists that the people should 
celebrate Uhorcik’s memory, not JanoSik*s. At the same time, in the 
absence of a male heir to the throne, Charles VI decides that Uhor¢éik 
is his illegitimate son and should be the next emperor. Feldek plays 
with the myth, the history, and language, as, for instance, in Charles 
VI’s interview with the widow of one of his Austrian generals, 
Madame Schardonova, whose existence is attested in the historical 
documents since she actually was robbed by JanoSik in Slovakia. Her 
stilted Slovak, pronounced with a German accent, is hilarious, 
because all of her mistakes actually convey other ridiculous 
meanings. Instead of saying "I am a widow" (som vdova), she says "I 
am water" (som voda)”’; instead of complimenting Charles for his 
nobility (Slfachetny), she compliments him for being "tendinous" (. . . 
aky ste Sfachovity).** Painted on Glass offers great humor and new 
twists on the conventional elements of the communist interpretation 
of JanoSik so well defined by Melicher¢ik. 

Perhaps most radical in its depiction of JanoSik and the brigand 
myth is Stepka’s JaddnoSiiik, played by his own troupe, the RadoSin- 
ské naivné divadlo (RadoSina Naive Theater). Its unusual title was 
inspired by Slovak actor and director Palo Bielik’s famous two-part 
film, Janosik (1963), in which JanoSik’s name is called out in the 
mountains and echoes loudly with a prolonged stress on the vowels. 
While Melicheréik had approached the JanoSik tradition with the ut- 
most gravity, Stepka kept his communist-era audience laughing 
throughout the entire musical. His language is rich with puns and 
humorously distorted references from folklore, literature, and espe- 
cially from daily life in communist Slovakia. Ribald sexual innuen- 
does are woven into the entire script. JanoSik appears only in the last 
third of the play, during which the punning continues. His family 
members - mother Dagmar, father Jonathan, and sister Helena - 
occupy center stage through the play and are depicted as slow, thick- 
witted, shrewd, but also likeable peasants. Their plight as serfs under 
the control of a Hungarian count, ArtuS Révay, is treated with humor 
and irony. The RadoSina Naive Theater company performed and still 


“Feldek, 96. 
"Feldek, 93. 
“SFeldek, 93. 
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performs the play with few props and simple Slovak folk costumes 
with some actors wearing regular contemporary clothes. The tone 
and atmosphere, free and characterized by improvisation, suggests an 
amateur village production with simple, barely literate actors - but in 
fact the theater’s actors are professionals who bring their roles to life 
exceedingly well.” The writer of this article attended a performance 
of Jadadnosittk in Slovakia in 1983, which was played with great 
gusto and hilarious improvisation. That performance diverged 
somewhat from the published script of 1970, but this is to be expec- 
ted, considering that improvisation is integral to the play, contribu- 
ting to its "amateur" quality, and insuring that there be room for 
some actor-audience interaction. 

The very first lines of JaddnoSiitk immediately set the tone for 
the linguistic and cultural manipulation to come: Instead of the 
conventional opening of a Slovak folktale - "Kde bolo, tam bolo" 
(Once upon a time...; literally: Where it was, there it was) - two 
narrators begin with "Kde bolelo, tam bolelo" (Where it hurt, there it 
hurt), a play on the traditional phrase and suggesting that much more 
would be turned on its head before the end of the performance.” 
JanoSik’s Slovak mother and father are given spurious genealogies 
by the narrators - Pani Dagmar JanoSikova, neé Trautenbergerova, 
and Jonathan JanoSik, whose real surname, we are told, is 
Weissmann.” To suggest that the Slovak national hero is actually of 
German descent is, of course, highly ironical and amusing. When 
Helena and Dagmar are visited by a local constable sent by the 
count, they are pleased to welcome him in, having locked father in 
the cellar. The constable tells Dagmar that he is on the lookout for a 
rebel, specifically her husband, who is inciting or rousing the serfs 
("Poddanych buri. . ."), and she responds cynically that her husband 


Stanislav Stepka’s RadoSinske naivné divadlo produced a CD of Jéddnosiitk and a 
DVD of three plays, including JadénoSsiiik. For availability, see: 
http://www.panorama.sk/index.asp?kam=/go/mapa.asp&lang=sk&sv=2&mec=1219 
&mid=1. 

Stanislav Stepka, Jédénosiitk: Sprava o hrdinovi alebo hra na hrdinu (Bratislava: 
Tatran, 1983) 19. All quotes are taken from the published script. Actors in the per- 
formance attended by the writer of this article followed this script closely, but not 
exactly. And this published script differs slightly from the DVD version of the musi- 
cal from 2004. 

*'Jédano’ifik, 23. 
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"no longer arouses anything" ("Prosim vas, on uz nié nevzbiri. . .") 
and is willing to sign her name to that. The constable summons 
Dagmar and Helena to the manor house, informing them that the 
Count Révay, a "candidate of the amorous sciences" (kandidat mi- 
lostnych vied) - a satirical reference to scholarly titles in communist 
Slovakia - wants them to come and "sew sacks" (obSivat’ vrecia), 
connoting here some kind of sexual activity. In response, Helena 
blithely asks: "Which amorous lord ordered this, the young one or 
the old one?" When the constable says "the old one," Helena res- 
ponds with complete confidence: "Mamicka, then that must mean the 
invitation’s for you."”> Unlike in the conventional myth, the women 
here clearly do not feel threatened by the count’s demand, and in fact 
they act as though it has happened repeatedly and welcome it 
eagerly. 

When the constable leaves, Helena and Dagmar discuss how fine 
it is that the aristocracy, the lords, want only what is good for the 
serfs - surely a satirical reference to the contemporary situation with 
the communist government as the aristocracy and the serfs as the 
ordinary citizens. Helena means to say "They come here, advise us, 
and look around (pride, poradi, pohladf)," but, to the audience’s sur- 
prise and amusement, in her simple-mindedness she says instead that 
"they come, advise us, and caress" (pride, poradi, pohladi)."™ Dag- 
mar then echoes, anachronistically for the eighteenth century, the 
sentiments of contemporary communist brigade workers perpetually 


urged to find ways to work harder, ways to over-fulfill the Plan: 

Let me pose this question to you, my daughter: are we really wor- 
king on the estate like we should? Are we working a full eighteen hours? 
Couldn’t we manage to work more? Sometimes we sing. Couldn’t we 
work another eight or nine hours? We work only six days. And the 
seventh is the Sabbath. But couldn’t we work thirty-six days a month and 
then celebrate the Sabbath with whatever is left? And what about order at 
the workplace? Do we keep all our_bundles in one place? So, see. We 
need to think all this over sometime.” 


” Jéddnosiitk, 22. 
** Jaddnosiitk, 22 

™Jéddno¥iftk, 23. 

» Jéddnosittk, 23. As an example of divergence from the written script of 1970, the 
1983 vinyl disc recording of the musical, for instance, provides an alternative state- 
ment in this section of the play. Dagmar asks: "Couldn’t we work six days a week 
and celebrate for seven?" This, again, is reflective of the improvisational nature of 


the script. 
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These words, all too familiar to the audience daily subjected to 
pressure to achieve communist "excellence," provoked uproarious 
laughter from the audience. More bitter self-recognition for the Slo- 
vak audience in communist times - oftentimes struggling to procure 
even the basics, yet reassured by the government that they had the 
best possible living situation - resulted from Dagmar’s observation 
that they already had acquired everything they could possibly need: 
"We already have everything - a table, a chair, a bowl, a crucifix, and 
eventually even a house with doors. My God!" (A mame uz vSetko, 
aha - st6l, stolit¢ka, miska, krizik, pomaly uz aj dom s dvermi. 
Boze!) 

Only after all this does the youthful JanoSik appear. Sister Hele- 
na, a family friend Samo, as well as JanoSik’s girlfriend Anicka, and 
eventually his own mother all push him to become a brigand for the 
material benefits this will bring them, echoing a situation again all 
too familiar to the audience: that the only way to acquire goods, 
especially luxury goods, is by theft in one way or another. JanoSik 


acquiesces reluctantly, and only after complaining: 

Do I have to be a man? Do I have to be a hero? Do I have to be an 
example? You'll be at home lying in your feather quilts, and I have to 
offer up my kidneys [to the executioner’s hook]? I don’t want to be a 
hero, I want to be an ordinary man... I don’t want to enter into reading 
books, I want to live out my life beautifully ... This literature will live 
off me for 300 years, but I won’t make it to thirty. .. I don’t want to 
enter history with a bullet between my shoulders.” 


Janosik, however, appears in the final scene with Uhor¢ik, grud- 
gingly about to begin his career, while Uhoréik berates him for 
tossing aside his weapon and for showing no interest in banditry. 
Uhoréik then initiates the highway robbery of two aristocratic 
travelers, a mother and daughter, with the traditional demand found 
in folktales: "Your money or your life. . . " (Bohu duSu a nam 
dukaty. Literally: Hand over your soul to God and your money to 
us.), but adds "and your citizenship documents" (a ob¢ianske 
preukazy), much like the police could demand of anyone on the 
street in communist Slovakia.’ The women, instead of fearing or 
hating JanoSik, are enamored with his dashing appearance and charm 
- "Mama, so these are those famous brigands! My God, what beau- 


a 
JaaanoSifik, 23. 

| ae 
JaaanoSiiik, 33. 

58y--- yee 
JaaanoSifik, 34. 
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tiful folk garb they have" (Mamicka, tak toto st ti zbojnici? Boze, 
aké krasne kroje maju.) - and he and Uhor¢ik treat the robbery like a 
customs check. This certainly resonated with Slovaks, as well as 
foreigners, who passed repeatedly through Czechoslovak customs in 
communist times and often felt robbed and violated.” During the 
robbery, however, JanoSik begins to wax poetic about the bandit life, 
and Uhorcik again reprimands him for getting distracted, but in a 
way which again sounds ironical in reference to brigandage and 
echoes a typical warning to the communist worker: "Duri, you keep 
forgetting your obligation" (Duri, zabiida’ na povinnost.)™ This 
Janosik is not Melicheréik’s noble social brigand, a fighter against 
feudal lords, protector of the poor and oppressed. 

Stepka’s musical, as well as Bryll’s and Feldek’s, presented the 
Slovak public in the 1970s and 1980s not with a communist super- 
hero, but with an ordinary guy, much of whose life and environment 
resonated with those of the audience. JanoSik’s experiences and the 
struggles of his time depicted in the musicals were a reflection of 
their own life. The outlines of the conventional myth were brought 
into question and turned upside down, and social and political issues 
that could not be criticized openly were spoofed. Audiences who 
experienced the plays together could leave the theater, having, in a 
sense, expressed and shared publicly their plight under the commu- 
nist regime. Through irony and laughter, they could feel stronger in 
their resolve to resist. By employing the JanoSik figure and myth, 
wrenching it free from the regime’s ideology, the dramatists held up 
a mirror to the audience so that they could see themselves more 
clearly and could come to an understanding about how they might 
better deal with their social and political reality. Through humor and 
satire and breaking with the Soviet - and communist-approved con- 
ventional interpretation, the dramatists allowed Janosik once again to 
reach out to his people, to inspire in them the courage to resist the 
new authorities. 

Because Melicher¢ik had so successfully portrayed JanoSik as an 
acceptable proto-communist hero, the brigand’s image in these musi- 
cals passed under the censors’ radar screens. Once again, in a way 
not anticipated by Melicher¢cik, JanoSik was there to contribute to the 


59-64 vee 
JaaanoSiitk, 34. 

OO, --- wee 
JaaanoSifik, 35. 
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social and political resistance, to help undermine the system. Once 
again, in a way not anticipated by Melicher¢ik, JanoSik was a symbol 
of freedom - this time for a new generation in a new time and against 
a new oppressor. Feldek suggested just exactly that when in an 
interview in 1979, he said of his work: "There is no such thing as a 
historical play. We write and play always for the contemporary 
audience and for the present. The historical subject in a good ‘histo- 
rical' play is only a pretext - almost like the subject of animals in a 
fable. The viewer should leave my play with the sense that this was 
about us.""' And by the end of the next decade, 1989, the communist 
system finally collapsed from within and the barbed wire was torn 
down - perhaps with just a little help from JanoSik. 


*'Feldek, 126. 
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A HIGHWAYMAN’S LIFE: 
EXTANT DOCUMENTS 
ABOUT JANOSIK 


Martin Votruba 


“Our salvation can come only from JanoSik,” lamented a Czech 
blogger over the budget proposals in Prague.' In Poland, a group of 
developers has been working on recalcitrant software intended to un- 
dermine the program called Pfatnik (“Payer”), which is mandatory 
for employers to handle social security payments and works only 
with Microsoft Windows. The leader of the developers named their 
open-source software Janosik.’ Both of these people invoked the 
name of a brigand who robbed three hundred years ago in the nor- 
thern and central predominantly Slovak counties in the Habsburg 
monarchy, was caught, tried and hanged. About a century after Jano- 
Sfk’s execution, his image began to emerge as the local embodiment 
of the pervasive myth of a hero who takes from the rich and gives to 
the poor. The folk stories, Romantic poems, and the more recent 
films ascribe® to him other quite universally idolized trappings, the 
ones that, for example, helped to generate Hollywood’s legendary 
rebel stars — he was good looking, single, made a stash of money, 
lived wild, and died young.’ All of this is contained in Jano8ik’s mo- 
dern Slovak, Czech, and Polish mythology. Practically none of that, 
however, finds any support in the existing evidence about the actual 
brigand’s life. 


' Hana Formankova, 1 Oct. 2003, 


Denis Frey, “Janosik hiss rozgryz¢ program Ptatnik.” Rzeczpospolita, 6-7 Dec. 
2004. 

* Dozens of books, thousands of stories, and popular and academic articles, at least 
nine plays, six films, one TV series, several classical compositions, and one opera 
have been dedicated to Jéno8ik since the 19" century. His legend was discussed in 
this journal by Patricia A. Krafcik, “JanoSik: Unraveling the Man from the Legend.” 
Slovakia 33, no. 60-61 (1987-1988): 7-22. 

* Martin Votruba, “Hang Him High: The Elevation of JanoSik to an Ethnic Icon.” 
Slavic Review, vol. 56, no. 1, Spring 2006, pp. 24-44. 
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Name variations 

There was a historical figure whose name was close or identical 
to Juraj Janosik,> who was sentenced for highway robbery and 
executed at the age of 25 in 1713. The limited sources about his actu- 
al life are the proceedings from his trial and an earlier interrogation, 
the proceedings from the trial with his friend and accomplice Tomas 
Uhor¢ik, whom JanoSik replaced as the leader of his band, and 
several brief records maintained by landlords. The trial proceedings 
were edited and published by several authors before most of them 
appeared together for the first time as an appendix to a book on 
Jéno&ik in 1952.° 

The proceedings from his trial gave three versions of his last 
name: Jdnosik, JaénoSiak and JanoSak. There are variations in the re- 
cords of Uhoréik’s name, too. For instance, JanoSik referred to him 
as Uhrik during his trial. Each spelling of JanoSik’s name indicates a 
slightly different pronunciation, but that was not unusual at that time. 
Historically, people had only one — given — name, and what we 
know as the last name developed gradually, along with bureaucratic 
record-keeping, from attributes used to distinguish persons with the 
same given name, or from various nicknames. The bureaucratic ef- 
fort to standardize people’s last (and first) names started in Catholic 
Europe with the Vatican-sponsored Council of Trent (1545-1563). 
Although the practice of maintaining the same last name within a 
family became quite common in the Habsburg’ monarchy, where the 
Slovaks lived, by the 1600s, it was not formalized until the Imperial 
and Royal® Edict on Family Names was issued in 1787 — perhaps 


. [YOUray YAHnosheek] Juraj is the Slovak version of George, the nicknames are 
Juro, Jurko, Duro. 

Andrej Melicheréik, JénoSikovska tradicia na Slovensku Bratislava: Nakladatel’stvo 
Slovenskej akadémie vied a umeni, 1952, pp. 165-176. 

’ Often spelled Hapsburg in English history books. 

- “Imperial and Royal” were standard attributes of a host of ‘federal’ institutions in 
the Habsburg monarchy. They indicated that the ruling monarch was the hereditary 
king of several kingdoms-provinces that comprised the Habsburgs’ personal posses- 
sions, including the Kingdom of Hungary, and at the same time the emperor of a 
looser association of German states. The terms Habsburg monarchy and Austrian 
Empire usually refer only to the Habsburgs’ personal possessions whose core were 
the Kingdom of Hungary (today: Slovakia, Hungary, Croatia), Kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, Margraviate of Moravia (together today: the Czech Republic), Austria, and 
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the first law on names in Europe. The three pronunciations of 
JanoSik’s last name during his trial are not indicative of any con- 
fusion about the captive’s identity. 


Birth date and place 

According to the trial proceedings, Juraj JanoSik came from the 
north-west Slovak village of Terchova.’ Birth and death records were 
rare, or non-existent in the more distant past, but the maintenance of 
baptismal and burial records by parishes was among the guidelines 
set forth by the Council of Trent and became widely practiced by 
both the Slovak Catholic and Lutheran Churches. A government- 
sponsored law on recording births and deaths was not adopted in the 
Habsburg monarchy until 1828. Baptismal records from the Varin 
parish that comprised Terchova contain the names of five babies 
christened in 1687-1688 that could have grown up to be the Juraj 
Jéno&ik sentenced in 1713.'° Without discussing their choice, authors 
mostly give one of the dates as his true entry — commonly 25 
February 1688, father Martin and mother Anna Czisznek or Czisz- 
nik, occasionally 16 May 1688, father Michal and mother Barbara 
Cingel. Only one, not particularly reliable, source makes an argu- 
ment why the entry of 25 February is to be seen as more likely than 
the others: when Juraj’s father bought his son out of military service 
in 1710, the father’s name was apparently recorded as Martin 
Janosik.'' However, if Juraj JanoSik, the brigand executed in March 
1713, were baptized on 25 February, other entries in the baptismal 
records would show him as having a younger brother Jan. That 
would appear to be at odds with the record of a trial with Jan JanoSik 
in December 1713 during which Jan was identified as an older 
brother of the executed brigand Juraj. The issue is complicated be- 
cause the existing baptismal records are not sufficiently consistent 
and complete, because the name Jan, introduced to Europe through 


which also incorporated parts of their modern neighboring countries — Italy, Po- 
land, Romania and others. 

° [TERKhova] 

" Rudo Brtaii, “Na tropie Janosika i polskich zbéjnikéw.” Pametnik Stowianski, 
vol. 18, 1968, pp. 167-186; and Rudo Brtan, “Pat Janosikov — ktory je ten pravy?” 
Nedelnd pravda, 3 Feb. 1978, p. 18. 

"' The Illéshazy archives, Strecno estate, Vol. 19, No. 15 as referenced in Jozef Ko- 
cis, Neznamy Janosik, Bratislava: Vydavatelstvo Osveta, 1986, p. 47. 
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the New Testament, has historically been the most common given 
name in Slovak (like its Anglicized version John in English), and the 
family name Jénosik'? was, and still is, common in Terchova and 
vicinity (67 listings in the telephone directory). It also occurs else- 
where in Slovakia, and spread even to the United States where its 
frequency ranks as the 35,524" most common name." There is some 
inconsistency in the reading of the last name of JanoSik’s mother 
among those who opt for 25 February as the date of his baptism. 
Many modern authors transcribe the recorded old spelling of Anna’s 
last name (Czisznek or Czisznik), without further explanation, as 
Cesnek, a few others as CfSnfk. Cesnek is a probable reading because 
such last names are still common in the area (29 telephone directory 
listings), while Cisnik or other plausible modernized versions of the 
old spelling are absent there. 

Nothing is known about JanoSik’s life until he was between 15 
and 21 years old — the time of the Francis Rak6czi uprising, which 
JanoSik joined at an unknown age and for an unknown period of time 
according to the trial proceedings. Folk tales, as well as the first two 
films about him,'* depict him as a former seminary student who tur- 
ned to brigandage after his parents were abused by the landlord. The 
earliest written reference to the legend of JanoSik’s schooling comes 
from 1809.'° It says that he was popularly believed to have been a 
student of the humanities, not of theology. However, no preserved 
document and nothing in the trial proceedings suggests an educated 
JanoSik. 


ak: originated as a Slovak variation on Janos — the Hungarian version of the Bibli- 
cal name John in English, Jén in Slovak. Janos was occasionally used as a nickname 
for persons named Jan by the Slovaks, too, and sometimes appeared instead of the 
Slovak Jan in the Kingdom’s records. But during the 17" century, JdénoStk and its 
variations had become established Slovak family names. 

'S U.S. Census Bureau, Population Division, Population Analysis and Evaluation 
Staff as quoted by Rhett A. Butler in “Most Common Names and Surnames in the 
U.S.” at mongabay.com. 

'* Jénostk directed by Jaroslav Jerry Siakel, Tatra Film, Chicago, 1921; JanoStk di- 
rected by Martin Fri¢, A-B Studio, Praha [Prague], 1935. 

'° Bohuslav Tablic, a 3-page unnumbered footnote to “Janossjk Liptowsky Laupez- 
njk,” in Slowensstj Werssowcy. Collecta revirescunt. Swazek druhy. We Wacové 
[Vac]: v Antonjna Gotljba prywil. Knéhtlacitele, 1809, pp. 120-123. 
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The Kingdom’s situation 

The trial proceedings begin to reveal glimpses of JanoSik’s life 
with him taking part in the Francis Rak6czi'® uprising of 1703-1711. 
It was a massive religious and separatist movement in the Kingdom 
of Hungary against the Habsburg dynasty, which ruled it from 
Vienna (Austria). The Slovaks were the majority inhabitants of the 
north-western, mostly mountainous counties of the multi-ethnic 
Kingdom.'’ The Kingdom, established around the year 1000, was de- 
feated and lost its sovereignty in the 1500s, and was incorporated as 
a province in the expanding Habsburg monarchy. The Kingdom was 
90% Protestant (Lutheran in the Slovak areas) in the early 1600s, but 
by the mid-1600s, the Vatican-allied Habsburgs began forcibly to re- 
Catholicize it, and also increased their efforts to further reduce the 
Kingdom’s remaining limited self-government. The uprising led by 
nobleman Francis Rak6czi II was the last of a series of substantial, 
but economically destructive armed attempts in the Kingdom to 
reverse that course.'* He was Catholic, but in favor of the Kingdom’s 
independence and religious freedom. 


JaénoSik the insurgent 

It is not known when and under what circumstances JanoSik joi- 
ned Rak6czi’s rebel troops. It is not known, either, how he became a 
soldier in the Habsburg army later. The Rdk6czi rebels suffered a 
crushing defeat in the Battle of Trenéin'” (about 60 miles south-west 


'© [RAHkotsee], Francis Rékéczi II, Prince of Transylvania, born on 27 March 1676. 


After his final defeat, he and some of his supporters initially defected to Poland. He 
eventually died in exile in Turkey on 8 April 1735. 

" The country’s language of administration and education from high school up was 
Latin, which was no one’s mother tongue. The languages of individual ethnic 
groups, most of whom lived in their majority areas, were used in everyday life, local 
businesses, emerging literatures, etc. The ethnic groups of the Kingdom of Hungary 
included the Slovaks, Magyars ({MAHdars] often called Hungarians), Croats, Ro- 
manians, Germans, Rusyns, Roma (Gypsies), and others. The Slovaks were in the 
majority in about 15 counties in the Kingdom’s mountainous north-west (today’s 
Slovakia) customarily called the “Upper Country” in the Kingdom, which is usually 
rendered as Upper Hungary in English. 

‘The major anti-Habsburg insurgencies that affected the Slovak counties exten- 
sively were (the year of inception and leader): 1604 Stephen Bocskay, 1619 Gabriel 
Bethlen, 1644 George Rak6czi, 1678 Emerich Thok6ly, 1703 Francis Rak6czi II. 

se [TRENtsheen]; in West Slovakia on the Vah River 
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of Terchova) the actual fighting took place at Hamre, a hamlet and 
originally a forge site two miles south of Trenéin) on 3 August 1708. 
The Habsburgs had taken full control of the Kingdom by the time of 
JanoSik’s trial. It therefore needs to be taken with a grain of salt that 
his defense lawyer Baltazar Palugyay portrayed JanoSik as the 
Emperor’s loyal subject at his trial, and insisted that JanoSik had 
eagerly and willingly enlisted in the Habsburg army during the 
uprising. Authors mostly speculate that JanoSik first left the Rak6czi 
rebels, returned to Terchova, and was subsequently drafted by the 
Imperial and Royal Army. Another possibility put forward is that he 
was captured during the Battle of Trencin and turned into a soldier,” 
which was what happened to hundreds of insurgents on that 
occasion. No records document either assumption. 


JanoSik the loyalist and a brigand’s assistant 

Once in the Imperial and Royal Army, JanoSik was stationed at 
Bytéa Castle, 25 miles from his home. He was made a prison guard. 
During his trial, JanoSik admitted providing unspecified services to 
Tomas Uhoréik,”' a brigand leader held in the castle’s dungeons. U- 
horéik managed to escape in the fall of 1710 while JanoSik still ser- 
ved at Bytéa. JanoSik’s father bought Juraj out of military service a 
month later. This sequence of events that emanates from the trial 
proceedings gave rise to later speculations that JanoSik may have 
actually helped Uhor¢ik to escape. 


Family background 

The statement from JanoSik’s trial that his father had bought him 
out of military service, for which he had to have enough spare mo- 
ney, appears to contradict the common, but undocumented, asser- 
tions that JanoSik came from a particularly poor farmer’s family. The 
existing records from the landlord of Terchova’s estate around 1700 
do not list the JanoSik family among those obligated to work for a 
day or two each week in the landlord’s fields” — a common duty of 
feudal subjects. It could mean that members of the JanoSik family 


20 xix ¢ 
Koéis, Neznamy... 


*! 'TOmahsh OOhortsheek], from the village of Predmier near Turzovka. 
” Andrej Melichertik, JanoSikovska tradicia na Slovensku. Bratislava: Nakladatel- 
stvo SAV, 1952. 
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were still obligated to work, but were among the poorest, almost 
landless families and therefore not entered in the records of house- 
holds with farms; or it could be due to a contract between some of 
the original settlers of the village and a past landlord. Numerous 
Slovak villages originated as contractual settlements of a landlord’s 
unimproved property in earlier centuries. Finally, JanoSik’s family 
could have been prosperous enough to be able to pay the landlord 
instead of providing labor services. Besides these historical reasons, 
the absence of an entry for the JanoSiks in the landlord’s records 
could also be due to deficient record-keeping, or to lost documents. 

If the JanoSiks could be shown to have been a particularly poor 
family, it would increase the likelihood that the money they used to 
buy Juraj out was not theirs, and that the JanoSiks may have received 
it for that purpose from Uhoréik who was grateful for Juraj’s 
unspecified services in the dungeons (possibly including his escape). 
By the fall of 1710, Uhoréik had had about eight robbing seasons 
behind him, which would have allowed him to accumulate some 
disposable cash. 


Highwaymen 

Other court records show the inhabitants of Terchova to have 
been fervent supporters of brigands.” That ties in with Uhoréik’s 
testimony, according to which JanoSik sometimes stayed with the 
teacher at Terchova, and the local tavern-keeper would bring him 
food. Juraj JanoSik’s brother Jan was hanged for highway robbery 
ten months after Juraj.’ Highway robbery was common in Europe 
until the advent of modern times, which brought about increased 
policing, personal record-tracing, education, perhaps honesty, and 
new, less arduous forms of crime. The first mention of brigands in 
the Slovak region comes from the Legend of Saints Zoerardus and 
Benedict recorded in 1064. Two ancient north-south trade routes 
from the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean passed through eastern Slo- 
vakia. The merchants’ caravans were among the earliest lucrative 
targets for highway robbery. Legal records of highway robberies and 


* Stefan Kazimir, “O novych dokumentoch k janoSikovskej legende.” Cudové Cita- 
nie Vol. 3, No. 6, 1957. 

** Stanistaw Sroka, Janosik: Prawdziwa historia karpackiego zbojnika. Kraké6w 
[Cracow]: Wydawnictwo Homini, 2004, p. 41; Kocis, Nezndmy... p. 86. 
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trials with brigands begin to accumulate in the late 15"" century and 
do not start to dwindle until the mid-19" century. One of the first 
known brigand bands in the Slovak counties, led by Fedor Hlavaty, 
operated in the north-east (Saris County). Its 50 members included 
Slovaks, Poles, and Rusyns.~ In 1493, Hlavaty sent a ransom letter 
to the town of Bardejov threatening to burn it down unless the Town 
Council paid a hefty compensation for the execution of four of 
Hlavaty’s highwaymen. 


Incentives to rob in the 1600s 

The religious-cum-separatist wars of the 17" century caused a 
great deal of destruction in the Kingdom already harmed by decades 
of attacks by the Ottoman (Turkish) Empire from the south.”° 
Highway robbery must have appeared to be a way out to some of 
those impoverished by the developments. The brigands’ ranks were 
also increased by displaced soldiers made redundant by both the 
insurgent and the Habsburg armies after the resolution of each 
rebellion. With the reduced, or periodically absent authority of the 
monarch, some noblemen, too, turned their hill-top castles to bri- 
gands’ nests, armed large bands and in addition to highway robbery, 
raided villages, as well as their peers’ residences. The Kingdom 
therefore saw a jump in highway robberies in the 17" century.” 


°° The Rusyns, also called Ruthenians, are an East Slavic ethnic group (as opposed 
to the West Slavic Slovaks and Poles) who live as a recognized minority in the 
north-eastern parts of Slovakia, as well as in south-eastern Poland — often called 
Lemkos there. Their activists call for a recognition of their much more substantial 
numbers in south-western Ukraine where the authorities insist they are Ukrainians. 

*° The Slovak counties never fell to the Turks, but especially the southern ones were 
continually harassed and attacked. The fact that the mostly Magyar/Hungarian coun- 
ties (today's Hungary) fell under the Ottoman rule and became their province of Ma- 
¢aristan for about 150 years added to the disruption of the economy of the Slovak 
counties and brought in some ethnic Hungarians, especially noblemen, who ran 
away north from the encroaching Turks. 

= Although just a passing reference has been preserved about him, the name of 
brigand leader Adam¢ik survived from the 1630s in folklore, and was later added to 
the list of JanoSik’s band members in folk tales. The name [/é¢k — another of 
Janosik’s comrades in folk stories — has a similar, albeit somewhat later origin. 
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Highwaymen’s seasons 

In the Kingdom, and in Central Europe in general, the brigands’ 
season was limited by the climate. Late summer and early fall was 
the time when seasonal sheepfolds in mountain pastures were aban- 
doned and the flocks were driven back to villages. These shepherds 
played an important role in highwaymen’s support networks. Cold 
winters made clandestine survival in the Slovak mountains almost 
impossible. Moreover, Europe was at the height of its Little Ice Age 
(1560-1850). The deciduous forests at the lower elevations lose lea- 
ves and provide less cover, and while the higher elevations have 
spruce and fir trees that do not lose their needles, they are also colder 
and therefore even less suitable for winter subsistence”. Snow tracks 
made the brigands easily traceable. But brigands needed villagers’ 
support year-round. In the winter, they needed farmers to accept 
them as hired hands, and even their help to cover up their identities 
and summer activity. In the summer, the brigands needed to obtain 
food, sell their loot, and learn about the police searches for them, not 
to mention their less operative desires to show off, party, booze and 
flirt. Some of the villagers in turn, made welcome profit on the ser- 
vices and goods rendered to the brigands, since they were paid for 
their silence as well. Moreover, the villagers were paid by people 
with periodic windfalls who are generally inclined to overspending. 
According to the court records, the JanoSiks were among Terchova’s 
notorious rowdy, thieving families. 


Janosik’s participation 

During his trial, JanoSik confessed that he joined Tomas Uhor- 
%ik’s band of brigands “around Michaelmas”” in 1711. Brigand 
bands in the Western Carpathians would traditionally disperse on or 
not long after Michaelmas and agree to reassemble on St. Adalbert’s 
Feast-Georgemas (23-24 April). Numerous saints’ days were 
associated with a variety of farm works and festivities, and were 
used to identify periods of the year in the same manner that months 
and parts of months are used today (“late September”). Michaelmas 
was a typical day of post-harvest fairs. JanoSik claimed that he had 


*S Some mountains around Terchova reach over 5,000 ft, some mountain ridges 
around Liptov County rise to 7,000 ft. 
= September 29, St. Michael’s Day. 
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joined the brigands at Uhor¢éik’s insistence. It was customary that a 
new member would swear allegiance to the band leader”. The group 
he joined may have had about two to three dozen members, but that 
was always in a state of flux with highwaymen. Some were disabled 
or killed during robberies and chases, some were caught, some 
dropped out, temporarily, or for good, and aspiring highwaymen 
joined. JanoSik’s confession that Uhoréik handed the leadership of 
the band to him soon afterwards indicates that it was hardly as 
simple as Uhoréik looking up JanoSik almost a year after the latter 
provided him with some incidental assistance in prison. Uhoréik had 
to have great trust in JanoSik in order to persuade his band of thugs 
that a relative newcomer should take over after him. That, in turn, 
suggests that JanoSik’s assistance at Byt¢a Castle may have extended 
to Uhoréik’s escape, that they maintained contacts afterwards, that 
Uhor¢ik’s band had already seen JanoSik in action, and it opens to 
speculation the source of the money that his father used to buy Juraj 
out of military service. It is also possible that the members of 
Uhoréik’s band already knew JanoSik because he became involved 
with them earlier. 


The highwaymen’s logistics 

Limited circumstantial evidence contradicts JanoSik’s testimony 
that he did not meet with Uhoréik until a year after Uhorcik’s escape 
and that he simply talked JanoSik into joining his band on that single 
occasion. A court record hints that there could have been rather a 
pressing incentive for JanoSik to turn from initially a brigands’ assis- 
tant and perhaps a subsequent incidental brigand into a regular mem- 
ber of Uhoréik’s band. On 30 September 1711, a day after Michael- 
mas, the confessed time of JanoSik’s pledge to Uhoréik, three of the 
JanoSiks of Terchova were brought to court and charged with assault 


* Tn contrast with their life of crime, the pledge could appear quite pious — an indi- 
cation that they perceived Christianity as part of a flexible set of beliefs in the super- 
natural rather than the strict doctrine with a specific moral code preached by the 
Church. A documented pledge in the band of Jakub Surovec from the 1730s said: “I 
swear to God eternal, the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary and all the divine saints that 
I shall neither betray, nor cheat, nor yet abandon my companions in fortune, or mis- 
fortune. Thus help me God the Lord.” 
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and robbery.” If they were Juraj Janosik’s family, and moreover, if 
he was among the suspects (and guilty), he might have preferred to 
remove himself from the village rather than face the charges and pos- 
sibly be forced to reveal more of his recent past. The Habsburgs did 
not ban torture as an investigative method until 1776. 


JanoSik’s season 

Soon after 23-year old JanoSik became the band’s leader, Uhor- 
cik, after nine seasons as a highwayman, retired to Klenovec in 
south-central Slovakia under the adopted name Martin Mravec. He 
married and became the village’s hired shepherd and occasional mu- 
sician (he also managed briefly to serve as the village’s policeman). 
JanoSik’s band robbed mainly in the north-central Slovak counties of 
Orava, Liptov, and SpiS, sometimes to the south of them, and occa- 
sionally — still in the Habsburg monarchy — across the Kingdom’s 
north-western border in parts of Silesia and the Margraviate of 
Moravia (both now in the Czech Republic). All of the three Slovak 
counties border Poland in the north, and JanoSik identified several 
members of his band as coming from Poland, but no document has 
surfaced to confirm legends about his raids into the Kingdom of 
Poland. Simple economics may have played a role: while Moravia 
and Silesia were relatively wealthy, the Polish Podhale region north 
of Slovakia was poorer than the Slovak counties and with fewer no- 
blemen’s residences, and therefore less attractive, especially since 
the border follows a relatively high mountain ridge in Liptov and in 
parts of SpiS and Orava, which was a substantial obstacle to bringing 
back any loot except money. On the other hand, the Podhale folklore 
occasionally depicted the Slovak counties as desirable targets of Po- 
lish brigands. The expected higher return may have made the climb 
somewhat more worthwhile. However, JanoSik was questioned spe- 
cifically during his trial whether he had also robbed in Poland: an 
indication that the border was crossed by highwaymen from both 
sides, but also of the authorities’ concern about possible contacts 
with leaders of the Rak6éczi uprising who defected to Poland after 
their final defeat in 1711. 


*! Rudo Brtaii “Na tropie Janosika i polskich zbéjnikéw.” Pamigtnik Stowianski 18, 
pp. 167-186. 
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JanoSik’s victims and spoils 

While the list was certainly not complete, Janosik’s trial revealed 
rather meager, and some bizarre spoils from his only full-time rob- 
bing season from the spring to the fall of 1712: several guns, inclu- 
ding a “valuable” one, unimpressive amounts of cash, some jewelry, 
as well as two ladies’ wigs and elegant ladies’ clothing impossible to 
be worn by villagers and therefore awkward to sell or donate in those 
days. However, Uhor¢ik said JanoSik’s highway robberies yielded 
more. Among other things, he apparently accumulated almost two 
bushels of coins, enough cloth to dress 300 men, and maintained a 
stash of weapons in another hiding place. Although cloth may appear 
to be an unlikely booty, it was among the brigands’ prized posses- 
sions. It was needed to repair their clothing, which was more prone 
to wear and tear, yet less readily replaceable in case of damage than 
the clothes of law-abiding subjects.” Rolls of cloth, not ready-made 
clothes, were loaded in merchants’ wagons that were attacked by 
brigands. Cloth was also among the more durable goods in their loot, 
but not as easy to exchange as money, jewelry, or guns, so the bri- 
gands were likely to have a surplus of cloth in their hiding places.” 
Uhor¢ik also spoke of JanoSik’s attacks on small detachments of the 
Imperial and Royal Army which yielded weapons, ammunition, and 
on one occasion a Carriage. 

Janosik admitted robbing men and women, commoners as well 
as three noblemen, a clergyman, another clergyman’s wife, a black- 
smith (he did not respond to this charge), a goldsmith, a butcher, a 
cloth trader, and wine traders. He robbed them on the road, in their 
homes, in the woods, even on the Vah River (see below), empha- 
sized the prosecutor. Of all the regional authorities, Liptov County 
was probably the most bitter about JanoSik’s actions because of his 
assault on Imperial and Royal Officer Rudolf Schardon’s wife and 
her retinue. Slovak and Polish sources commonly say she was Offi- 
cer Schardon’s widow. One author contradicts this without giving his 


* John S. Koliopoulos, Brigands with a Cause, Brigandage and Irredentism in Mo- 
dern Greece 1821-1912. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987. 
33 tee : ; . ee 

Jozef Koci8, Nezndamy... creates a weighty narrative about Janosik’s apparent re- 
volutionary intentions from a historical report that guns and substantial amounts of 
cloth were discovered in some of his hiding places. 
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reasons.” The trial proceedings refer to her as Schardonka (the 
ending -ka indicates that she was a woman) and as vojenského ofici- 
ra pani, which means “a military officer’s lady [wife]” without any 
indication of her being a widow. Because her husband was employed 
by the Crown and the robbery took place while she was passing 
through Liptov, the law obligated the County to pay the Lady the 
damages, which must have been higher than usual due to her rank. 

Throughout his trial, JanoSik maintained that he had not killed 
anyone, but the court still considered him a guilty party when a priest 
from Domaniza was “shot through” by two brigands from his band 
during a robbery. The priest, 58-year old Juraj Vrtik (also spelled 
Vertik), died a month later. JanoSik was also accused of sacrilege — 
target-shooting at a host (the Eucharistic bread) attached to a tree- 
trunk. He neither denied, nor confirmed this charge. 

While it is not clear why so many authors call Lady Schardon a 
widow rather than a wife, some of the counterfactual information in 
modern writing about JanoSik’s robberies and victims stems from 
cross-linguistic confusion by Polish authors reading Slovak sources, 
which is then repeated by others. Thus, for example, one author has 
Janosik rob a magnate on his way to Turkey (do Turcji in Polish), 
while the person, John Radvanszky, County Lieutenant of Zvolen, 
was actually on his way to Turiec County (do Turca in Slovak) in 
north-central Slovakia.» Another author says that JanoSik robbed a 
pastor’s wife as she was fetching water (po wode in Polish) from the 
Vah River.” It is not only unlikely for geographic and historical rea- 
sons because her village was not on the Vah and people used wells as 
their source of water, not the river. It is mistaken factually because 
the trial proceedings say that she was robbed about a half-day’s 
journey from her home, while traveling down the Vah (po vode in 
Slovak) on a raft — a common means of transport provided comer- 
cially at that time. Such confusion about language and geography 
happens with some regularity and can affect the authors’ arguments. 
For instance, Stanistaw Sroka believes that the village of Klenovec 
where JanoSik was captured was in Liptov County, a mere geogra- 


* Jozef Koti, Nezndmy... 

* Jacek Kotbuszewski, “Janosik nieznany?” Literatura ludowa, vol. 31, no. 4-6, 
July-December 1987, pp. 108-112, —p. 110. 

*© Sroka, Janosik... p. 50. 
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phic error, but the error then becomes Sroka’s explanation of why 
JanoSik was tried by Liptov County. Klenovec, however, was in Ma- 
lohont County. The real reason for the location of JanoSik’s trial was 
that he was captured in Klenovec by the Liptov police (see below). 

Cross-linguistic confusion can lead to much farther-reaching fal- 
lacious conclusions. Jacek Kotbuszewski, the author who believes 
that JanoSik robbed John Radvanszky on his way to Turkey, then 
assumes that he was going to the funeral of Stephen Petrycy [sic],” a 
former general in the Kuruc army, according to Kotbuszewski, who 
took refuge in Turkey in order to avoid persecution by the Habs- 
burgs. Kotbuszewski subsequently presents his conjecture as eviden- 
ce to disprove a point made by another author, Jozef Koéi8, and ac- 
cuses him of “keeping silent” about that apparent fact. Yet, Radvan- 
szky was robbed in 1712 while traveling from Zvolen County to 
Turiec County in order to attend the funeral of Stephen Petrdczy de 
Petrécz et Kaszavar (villages near Trencin: the name could be Stefan 
Petrovicky of Petrovice and KoSeca in modern Slovak spelling), son- 
in-law of the late Turiec County Chief Emerich Révay — not to Tur- 
key to a conjectured funeral of Baron Stephen Petréczy, born around 
1620, a commander in the Kuruc insurgencies in the 1670-1680s 
who sought refuge in Turkey after their failure. Baron Petréczy 
would have to have been in his 90s had he died, as Kotbuszewski 
concludes, in 1712 when Radvanszky was robbed by JanoSik (the 
date of his death is actually unknown). 


JanoSik’s capture 

Janosik was first caught, along with Uhor¢éik, about a year after 
he joined Uhoréik’s former band and became its leader. They were 
detained by Malohont County authorities in Klenovec in south- 


au Kotbuszewski, “Janosik...” p. 110. 

8 Koti, Neznamy... Kotbuszewski’s goal was to disprove Koéi8’s claims about Ja- 
nosik’s sympathies for the anti-Habsburg rebels by showing that JanoSik actually 
robbed a nobleman presumably supportive of the rebellion since he went to a former 
rebel’s and political defector’s funeral. If Polish scholars had not misread the Slovak 
sources, which was the starting point for Kotbuszewski’s disoriented conclusions 
about the historical figures, Kotbuszewski could have made the same argument 
without any reference to Petrédczy, because JanoSik’s victim John Radvanszky, Zvo- 
len County Lieutenant and minor poet born in 1666, was himself a former influential 
supporter of the Kuruc rebellion, Thokély, as well as Francis Rak6czi. 
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central Slovakia, where Uhor¢ik had settled as Martin Mravec, on 26 
October 1712 — around the end of the robbing season. JanoSik 
probably came to spend the winter with his comrade under an assu- 
med identity. They were put in jail in the Mansion of Hrachov but 
were released after they “proved” their innocence. JanoSik’s subse- 
quent trial revealed that the proof rested mainly in fox furs and 
cheese passed on to the detaining authorities. Moreover, the County 
Lieutenant of Malohont © who testified on their behalf had earlier 
received a prized rifle from Uhor¢ik. The historical, decorated wea- 
pon came from JanoSik’s loot when his band ambushed Baron Paul 
Révay. 

JanoSik was arrested again while still in Klenovec before he had 
a chance to start his next robbing season, and so was “Mravec” for 
giving him shelter for the winter. Although in another county, this 
time he was traced and captured by the Liptov police put on special 
alert after the robbery of Lady Schardon. They were transferred to 
Sviity Mikula8,” the seat of Liptov County, where Uhoréik’s identity 
was eventually discovered. 


JanoSik’s sentence 

JanoSik’s trial took place on 16-17 March 1713. The Kingdom’s 
main statutes were contained in the Tripartitum of 1514,*' and two 
subsequent royal decrees. Chapter I, Titulus XV, Paragraph I of the 
Tripartitum mandated that highwaymen be hanged, broken upon the 
wheel, impaled, or beheaded, as a warning to others. When the Habs- 
burgs added the Kingdom to their lands, they tried to limit various 
laws contained in the Tripartitum, especially those that gave more 
privileges to its nobles and greater self-government to its counties 
and some municipalities than were granted in other Habsburg lands, 
but they reinforced some other laws including those against brigan- 
dage. Emperor Ferdinand II issued a decree in 1625 “On pillaging 
vagabonds and highwaymen and on ways of handling them,” whose 


» pal Lanyi/Pavol Lani (1670-1733) was a prominent supporter of the Rak6czi 
insurgency. 

” Now called Liptovsky Mikula®. 

a Tripartitum opus iuris consuetudinarii inclyti regni Hungariae partiumque anne- 
xarum, by Stephen Werbéczy (1460-1541), presented to the Diet in 1514 and pub- 
lished by the author in Vienna in 1517. Although not a formally adopted document, 
it was used as the authoritative compendium of the Kingdom’s customary law. 
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Article XIII mandated that highwaymen and similar criminals be 
tortured if their testimonies were not comprehensive and convincing. 
The decision to apply torture was regulated in the Kingdom by a 
widely used book of comments on the Tripartitum from 1619,” 
whose Article 8, Section 6 required that the defendant be released 
without torture if the preliminary proceedings did not raise sufficient 
suspicions about the truthfulness of his denial of guilt. Emperor 
Ferdinand III’s decree from 1655 contained Article XX VI, which 
prohibited any leniency or pardon in such trials. Additionally, 
Emperor Leopold I decreed in Article XVII in 1659 that those pro- 
viding shelter to brigands be executed as well. 

JanoSik’s assigned defense lawyer Palugyay described him as a 
former victim of Francis Rak6czi’s insurgents and played up his loy- 
alty to the Crown demonstrated by his apparent eagerness to join the 
Imperial and Royal Army. Palugyay also stressed that although sub- 
mitted to both the light and severe levels of torture, JanoSik denied 
having been guilty of the murder of the Reverend Vrtik. Under the 
Kingdom’s legislation it meant that the defendant (called the “‘accu- 
sed” then) was to be seen as innocent of the crime. Although people 
submitted to torture did not normally survive for more than three 
days — if for no additional injuries, then due to the internal hemorr- 
hage and other damage to the joints pulled out of their sockets during 
stretching — the county was obligated to pay an annual allowance to 
the family of the accused who failed to admit guilt under torture. 
JanoSik’s defense lawyer called for his release because, according to 
Palugay, he certainly regretted his actions and would mend his ways. 

Yet, JanoSik did admit to highway robbery, and the court still 
considered him an accomplice in the priest’s murder. He was 
sentenced to death. As usual in those days, it was a public execution. 
In JanoSik’s case, a hook was threaded through his left side, and he 
was left dangling on the gallows to die — a fairly common execution 
then especially for brigand leaders, although this was the only instan- 
ce of its implementation by Liptov County between 1700 and 1715.*° 


*° Directio methodica processus judiciarii; Juris consuetudinarii Inclyti Regni Hun- 
gariae..., by Johannes Kitonich de Koztanicza [Ivan Kitoni¢/Janos Kaszonyi of 
Kostajnica], Tyrnaviz [Trnava]: Anno Domini MDCXIX. 
* Stanistaw Dzieciolowski in an interview with Zdena SiSova “Odpo¢iva Janosik na 
dne Liptovskej Mary?” Slovenské dotyky Maj 2002, p. 7. 
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Uhoréik’s identity was not discovered until after the first day of 
his trial during which he was still taken to be a Martin Mravec. He 
was sentenced more than a month after JanoSik, on 21 April 1713. 
He was broken upon the wheel, another common form of execution. 
As an act of benevolence, perhaps obtained by the County Lieutenant 
of Malohont who testified on JanoSik’s and Uhoréik’s behalf at their 
trials, the court ordered that his neck be broken first. The burial place 
of either of the brigands is unknown. Corpses were often left hanging 
or otherwise exposed as a warning for a period of time after the 
criminals’ execution and then disposed of unceremoniously. 


Conclusion 

The trial proceedings, effectively the only extant source of 
information about JanoSik, offer a meager picture of his life because 
he disclosed very little before or under torture. Most questions posed 
by the interrogators remained unanswered. All that transpires from 
the proceedings besides some of his robberies is that he was loyal to 
his fellow-criminals, that he remained so under severe torture, and 
that he proved to be a cunning liar before severe torture more-or-less 
silenced him. When he gave answers, they were often misleading or 
quite untrue, crafted to protect his accomplices. For example, while 
Uhoréik, still known to the authorities only as Martin Mravec, was 
awaiting his trial in the same building, JanoSik was telling the inter- 
rogators that Uhoréik had been killed by another brigand several 
years earlier. Most of the accomplices Janosik divulged were already 
dead or believed to be dead. He claimed not to know the where- 
abouts of the others whose names came up during the interrogation. 
He did not disclose the names of those who gave him shelter. Uhor- 
¢ik’s testimony a month later revealed that JanoSik had withheld the 
names of at least a half of his fellow brigands. 

Even without the strict Imperial and Royal decrees on brigan- 
dage, several factors would have probably contributed to JanoSik’s 
harsh punishment by Liptov County anyway: the damages that the 
county had to pay to Lady Schardon; the blame it probably received 
from the monarchy’s central authorities and the county’s subsequent 
increased efforts to eradicate highway robbery; JanoSik’s origin in 
Terchovaé known for its support to highwaymen; JanoSik’s partici- 
pation in the Francis Rak6éczi uprising against the Habsburgs, which 
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the judge reiterated before reading his sentence; and finally, suspi- 
cions of anti-Catholic and heretic sentiments reflected in his insur- 
gent past and in the alleged target-shooting at hosts augmented by his 
presence at the killing of a priest. 

In a broader context, the existence of the enormous gap 
between what is documented about Juraj JanoSik and his 
modern myth is unremarkable. Discrepancies, elevations or 
degradations, are common, universal features of historical 
mythology. Equally pervasive are folk legends about characters 
from the feudal past who “took from the rich and gave to the 
poor” and defended the commoners from the injustices of the 
masters. Such tales dot the Eurasian continent from English 
Robin Hood at its north-western periphery all the way to 
Korean Hong Kildong and Japanese Oyake Akahachi at its 
south-eastern edge. What makes JanoSik’s myth in Slovakia 
special (which applies only partly in the Czech Republic and 
decidedly less so in Poland) is the manner in which it was first 
embraced and molded by the intellectuals around the middle of 
the 19" century“ and then by academia from around the middle 
of the 20" century, and the degree to which his intellectualized 
and academic myth incorporated the notion that it is not talking 
merely about folk mythology (whose modern shape has 
actually been largely formed by JanoSik’s myth created in high 
culture), but that it is also talking about a real historical 
character. 


“ Votruba, “Hang Him High...” 
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THE 1985 PILGRIMAGE AT 
VELEHRAD: SLOVAK CATHOLICS 
AND THE CREATION OF 
A PUBLIC SPACE 


David Doellinger 


An analysis of the 1985 pilgrimage at Velehrad reveals many of 
the ways that the nature of pilgrimages (and thus Catholicism’s role 
in Communist Czechoslovakia) had begun to change during the 
1980s. At this event, Catholic activists and pilgrims surprised church 
leaders by voicing their opposition to state policy in front of Party 
officials, thereby transforming a religious tradition into a public spa- 
ce where Slovak Catholics could meet free from state interference to 
assert their religious and political beliefs. The 1985 Velehrad pilgri- 
mage offers an interesting window into the increasingly contentious 
relationship between church and state in Czechoslovakia. It 
illustrates the mobilizing influence of Pope John Paul II and reveals 
that restive Catholics, who had been practicing their faith secretly in 
the underground, helped empower some leaders in the Czechoslo- 
vakia’s official hierarchy — particularly Cardinal Franti8ek TomaSek 
of Prague — to be more critical of the state’s religious policies. 

Many scholars have recognized the ability of pilgrimages to 
serve as barometers of social and political change. In their analysis 
of Christian pilgrimage traditions, anthropologists Victor and Edith 
Turner conclude: 

Pilgrimage should be regarded...as an institution with a his- 
tory. Each pilgrimage, of any length, is vulnerable to the history 
of its period and must come to terms with shifts of political 
geography. Pilgrimage is more responsive to social change and 
popular moods than liturgical ritual, fixed by rubric.’ 


'Victor Turner and Edith Turner, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture: Anth- 
ropological Perspectives (New York: Columbia University Press, 1978), 231. 
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The character of Slovak pilgrimages had certainly reflected the 
changing social and political landscape in Slovakia after the Second 
World War. Pilgrimages had been an important part of Slovak reli- 
gious life since the middle ages. Over thirty pilgrimage sites exist 
throughout Slovakia and Slovak pilgrims also visited several reli- 
gious sites in the Czech lands. Until 1949, when state permission to 
hold public gatherings such as pilgrimages became mandatory, local 
church officials had organized the annual pilgrimages and services at 
these sites. Thereafter, there had been little activity at these sites on 
pilgrimage days, with the exception of the moments of political libe- 
ralization, such as in 1956 (following Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s denunciation of Stalin) and 1968 (during the Prague Spring). 

The 1985 Velehrad pilgrimage has received much attention by 
Western political analysts and scholars. Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty and the Keston News Service followed this event closely and 
released extensive reports about this pilgrimage (and the pilgrimages 
that followed).? Although Velehrad is located in Moravia, this 
pilgrimage was of particular importance to Slovak Catholics, who 
attended in relatively high numbers. Several scholars writing in the 
latter half of the 1980s referred to this pilgrimage as evidence of a 
religious revival and the resilience of Catholicism in Slovakia.* 
Scholars writing after 1989 have referred to this pilgrimage and 
those that followed, not only in the context of a religious revival, but 


“Karel Kaplan notes that not only pilgrimages, but also attendance at religious servi- 
ces and the formation of new youth groups occurred during the upheavals in Poland 
and Hungary in 1956. Karel Kaplan, “Church and State in Czechoslovakia from 
1948 to 1956 — Part III,” Religion in Communist Lands, 14, no. 3 (fall 1986): 280. 
Milan J. Reban reports a similar resurgence of pilgrimages during the Prague Spring 
in 1968. Milan J. Reban, “The Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia,” in Catholicism 
and Politics in Communist Societies, ed. Pedro Ramet (Durham and London: Duke 
University Press, 1990), 151. 

*The Keston News Service was based at Keston College, England and provided 
reports and analysis of the religious situation in East Europe. 

“See Janice Broun, Conscience and Captivity: Religion in Eastern Europe (Was- 
hington D.C.: Ethics and Public Policy Center, 1988), 67-101. Also see Pedro 
Ramet, Cross and Commissar (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University 
Press, 1987), 78. 
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also as an example of one of the few expressions of independent or 
non-state activity in Slovakia.” 

Pilgrimages and their increasing popularity throughout the 1980s 
became one of the most visible markers of a religious revival in 
Slovakia. This religious revival had begun almost a decade earlier 
and was closely related to the election of a Pole, Karol Wojtyta, as 
Pope John Paul II in 1978. Pope John Paul II took a new aggressive 
and uncompromising stand when dealing with the Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe. Under Pope Paul VI’s (1963-1978) 
eastern policy (Ostpolitik), the Vatican had made preserving the 
church hierarchy in Czechoslovakia a primary goal, even at the ex- 
pense of making important concessions to the Communist govern- 
ment. In 1973, Cardinal Casaroli, responsible for the Vatican’s Ost- 
politik, had negotiated the regime’s approval of four new bishops, 
even though all four remained members of Pacem in Terris, a state 
sponsored organization that coordinated the work of priests in 
Czechoslovakia. Although this agreement brought the total number 
of bishops to five (out of thirteen dioceses), many Czech and Slovak 
Catholics criticized the Vatican’s tolerance of Pacem in Terris. 
Breaking with his predecessor, Pope John Paul II refused to com- 
promise with these governments, particularly with regards to spiri- 
tual matters. In 1982, he formally condemned Pacem in Terris.. As 
Archbishop of Krakow, Wojtyta had secretly ordained many Czech 
and Slovak priests in the 1970s. Silvester Kréméry, a leader of Slo- 
vakia’s secret church and a friend of Wojtyta since 1973, described 
him as a protector of the Slovaks. Emphasizing the importance of 
their shared experiences under Communism, Kréméry pointed to a 


°Stokes refers to the 1985 Velehrad pilgrimage not only in terms of attendance, but 
also as evidence of Cardinal TomaSek’s increasing willingness to act independently 
of the state. Gale Stokes, The Walls Came Tumbling Down (New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 152. See also Sabrina Ramet, Social Currents in 
Eastern Europe (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1991), 109 and 
Padraic Kenney, A Carnival of Revolution: Central Europe 1989 (Princeton and 
Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2002), 36. 

°Alexander Tomsky, “Pacem in Terris,” Religion in Communist Lands 10 (1982): 
278-279. For a discussion of bishop vacancies, see Sabrina P. Ramet, Nihil Obstat: 
Religion, Politics, and Social Change in East-Central Europe and Russia (Durham 
and London: Duke University Press, 1998), 125. 
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bond that undoubtedly other Catholics in Czechoslovakia shared by 
saying: “He has lived all this persecution of Catholics.” 

While the election of a Polish pope in 1978 helps explain the 
increased popularity of Catholicism and religious traditions in Slo- 
vakia, the events at Velehrad in 1985 indicate that the nature of the 
pilgrimage experience was transformed by activists in the secret 
(underground) Catholic church. Such a church existed in the Czech 
lands and Slovakia from the late 1940s to 1989. It was organized by 
Catholics in response to the persecution they faced by the Com- 
munist authorities. Members of the secret church met in private 
apartments for bible study, fellowship and even choir practice. Bis- 
hops and priests who had been clandestinely trained and ordained 
provided pastoral services to these believers. By the 1980s, activists 
in the secret church published and distributed a wide variety of books 
and newsletters as samizdat.* The underground church used its 
samizdat network to publicize this and later pilgrimages by printing 
announcements of upcoming pilgrimages and it published accounts 
of each year’s pilgrimages. A rich written record of the 1985 
Velehrad pilgrimage can be found in this body of samizdat 
literature.” 


’Silvester Kréméry, interview by author, 3 July 1996, Bratislava, Slovakia. For a 
brief description of Kréméry’s first meeting with Wojtyta, see FrantiSek MikloSko, 
Nebudete ich méct’ rozvratit: z osudov katolickej cirkvi na Slovensku v rokoch 
1943-89 (Bratislava: Archa, 1990), 125. 

‘David Doellinger, “Prayers, Pilgrims, and Petitions: The Secret Church and the 
Growth of Civil Society in Slovakia,” Nationalities Papers 30, no. 2 (June 2002): 
215-240. 

°Samizdat (self-published) refers to newspapers, articles, essays, books, etc. that 
were printed with mimeograph machines or typed carbon copy, and often distributed 
illegally, usually through personal contacts and informal networks. Archives with 
the most extensive holdings on Slovak religious samizdat include: Listy z podzemia 
samizdat archive at the Christian Democratic Movement headquarters, Bratislava, 
Slovakia; Libri Prohibiti Samizdat Archive, Prague, Czech Republic; Czechoslovak 
Documentation Center, Dobrichovice (Prague), Czech Republic. Slovak samizdat 
can also be found in the Keston Institute’s archive, Oxford, England and the 
archives of Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty in the Open Society Archives, 
Budapest, Hungary. For a comprehensive catalog of Slovak religious samizdat, see 
Rudolf LesSak, Listy z podzemia: sibornd dokumentdcia krestanskej samizdatovej 
publicistiky na Slovensku v rokoch 1945-1989 (Bratislava: USPO, 1998). 
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The 1985 Velehrad Pilgrimage 

An increasing number of Catholics attended pilgrimages in 
Slovakia in the first half of the 1980s. Between 1982 and 1985, sa- 
mizdat reports only carried information for the pilgrimages to Sa8tin 
and Levoéa, the two most popular Slovak pilgrimages. An estimated 
15,000 people attended the pilgrimage at Sastin in 1983; attendance 
jumped to 50,000 in 1984.'° About 100,000 pilgrims attended the 
pilgrimages at Levoéa in both 1982 and 1983.'! 

The new role and importance of the pilgrimage tradition became 
firmly established at the 1985 pilgrimage at Velehrad. An important 
pilgrimage site in Moravia, Velehrad had already hosted an 
estimated 40,000 pilgrims in 1984. The 1985 Velehrad pilgrimage, 
however, commemorated the 1,100th anniversary of the death of St. 
Methodius, who along with St. Cyril, had introduced eastern 
Christianity (and the Slavic liturgy) to the Great Moravian Empire in 
the ninth century. The work of Sts. Cyril and Methodius is 
particularly important to Slovak Catholics, who trace their political, 
cultural and religious history to this early empire and the arrival of 
these monks." 

Several months prior to the pilgrimage, Czechoslovak Cath- 
olics and the Communist authorities began to contest the direction of 
the Velehrad commemoration. At the center of the dispute was the 
question of whether Pope John Paul II would be permitted to attend 
the event. The Pope had made his first visit to Poland as early as 
1979, and Czechoslovakia’s Catholics hoped this anniversary would 
bring a papal visit. An August 1984 letter to President Gustav Husak, 
signed simply the “Youth of CSSR,” demanded that the Pope be 


OS astinska put 1983,” NdboZenstvo a sucasnost’(samizdat) 4 (1983): 2; “Sastinsky 
prihovor otca Biskupa Gabri§a,” NaboZenstvo a stiéasnost’S (1984): 8; “Sastin °84,” 
Vyber (samizdat) 4 (1984): 38. 

"Annual Pilgrimage to Levoéa,” Keston News Service (KNS), no. 156 (August 16, 
1982): 3-4. Also, see Vyber, 3 (1984): 7. 

"See Imrich KruZliak, “The Heritage of Saints Cyril and Methodius in the Works of 
Slovak Writers and Artists,” in SS. Cyril and Methodius Among the Slovaks: Obser- 
ving the 1,100° ‘ Anniversary of Saint Methodius’ Death, eds. Imrich KruZliak and 
Frances L. Mizenko (Middletown, PA: Slovak Catholic Federation, 1985), 134-143. 
The territorial extent of this empire is unclear, but it probably included large 
portions of present day Slovakia, Hungary, and the Czech Republic. 
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permitted to attend the 1,100" anniversary event. The authors 
indicated that they were Catholics from Banska Bystrica (in central 
Slovakia) and argued that there was popular support for a papal visit: 
We are in the jubilee year of St. Methodius. Thousands of 
young hearts put their signature on the request that the Holy 
Father John Paul II come to our country for this jubilee celeb- 
ration. We join with Cardinal Frantisek TomaSek, who perso- 
nally invited the Holy Father to this celebration. Esteemed Mr. 
President, if these thousands of signatures are [too] few, we are 
willing to collect additional thousands from young people to 
again document for you the desire of the absolute majority of 
inhabitants of the CSSR, so that the Holy Father comes to our 
republic for this precious jubilee occasion." 


In February 1984, Cardinal TomaSek had formally invited the 
Pope to Velehrad, and over 17,000 Catholic youth in Czechoslovakia 
signed a statement demonstrating their support for this visit.'* 
Cardinal TomaSek also cited this petition action in a letter to the 
CSSR government requesting permission for the visit." A samizdat 
author analyzing the importance of the Velehrad celebration for 
Slovaks and the meaning of the petition wrote: “It is a new first in 
the public life of our church.”'® The Slovak secret church helped 
publicize several of these appeals for the Pope’s attendance. 

Despite the authorities’ refusal, public support for the Papal visit 
continued. On New Years Day 1985, Cardinal TomaSek sent a letter 
to the Pope with an additional 500 signatures that had been collected 
over Christmas. The letter reaffirmed the desire of Czechoslovak 
Catholics for the Pope to come to Velehrad on September 14 for the 
Methodius commemoration. It also invited the Pope to visit SaStin, a 
Slovak pilgrimage site, afterwards'’ The authorities continued to 
refuse permission for the visit.'® 


‘Letter to President Husdk from the Youth of CSSR, 29 August 1984, 1, Keston 
Institute File (hereafter KI): CZ ROM 7/4 1° Methodius Celebrations 1985. 
'“Dozvanie sv. Otca do Ceskoslovenska,” NaboZzenstvo a suCasnost’3 (1984): 17. 

'S Una Sancta Catholica (samizdat) Turice (1984): 35. 

'«Dozvanie sv. Otca do Ceskoslovenska,” 17-18. 

'’ Ndbozenstvo a sti¢asnost’2 (1985): 19. 

'8Stokes, The Walls Came Tumbling Down, 152. Though the authorities prevented 
Pope John Paul II from attending the commemoration, his encyclical S/avorum 
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As the Velehrad pilgrimage approached, members of the 
secret church in both the Czech lands and Slovakia began making 
plans to alter the length and nature of the commemoration by orga- 
nizing a special night program. Catholic activists wanted to invite 
youth to the site on Saturday, July 6, 1985, for a special program of 
song and prayer during the night preceding the official commemo- 
ration, which had been scheduled for Sunday, July 7. Night programs 
had already become a popular component of pilgrimages in Slovakia. 
Over 50,000 pilgrims attended the night program at the Levoéa 
pilgrimage in 1983.'? At Sa8tin in 1984, a night program organized 
by Vladimir Jukl, one of the leaders of the Slovak secret church, had 
also preceded the regular pilgrimage celebration.” The plan for a 
night program at Velehrad appears to have originated with both 
Moravian and Slovak sources. Catholic youth in Moravia invited 
their counterparts in Slovakia and Bohemia to the Saturday program 
that would include prayers for the unity of the church, the Pope, 
bishops and others in the Church. The Slovak religious samizdat 
Vyber helped distribute this invitation by prominently publishing it 
on the back of the front cover of a spring 1985 issue.”’ Frantisek 
MikloSko, another activist in the Slovak secret church, refers to the 
Moravian Catholics’ plan in a history of the post-war Catholic 
Church in Slovakia that he published in 1991. He credits Vladimir 
Jukl with the idea of introducing the night program at Velehrad. 
MikloSko personally presented Jukl’s plan for a night program to 
Cardinal TomaSek, who supported the idea. Though the local priest 
and bishop responsible for Velehrad refused to officially approve the 
night program or permit the youth to spend the night in Velehrad’s 
basilica, the plan for the night program went ahead.” 

On Saturday afternoon, July 6, the Velehrad celebration 
made its informal start with the arrival of an estimated 5,000 young 


Apostoli — which praised the work of Sts. Cyril and Methodius — was published on 
the day of the event. Alexander Tomsky, “St Methodius Returns to Czechoslo- 
vakia,” KNS, no. 235 (October 3, 1985): 18-19. 

“Vice nez sto tisic poutniku na Levotske hore 3.7.1983,” Informace o cirkvi 
(samizdat) 9 (1983): 13. 

*uSastin °84,” Vyber 4 (1984): 38. Mikloko writes that Jukl developed the idea for 
the night program for Satin that year. MikloSko, Nebudete ich méct'rozvratit, 136. 

>| Vyber 4 (1985). 

*Miklos’ko, Nebudete ich méct’rozvratit;128-130. 
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Catholics. Accounts of their activities filled subsequent samizdat 
periodicals and painted a vivid picture of their activities prior to the 
formal opening of the celebration at 10:00 AM on Sunday morning. 
As they arrived on Saturday, the young pilgrims sat in small groups 
in front of the basilica, some talking with friends and others singing 
songs, sometimes with the accompaniment of a guitar. Bishop Jan 
Korec, who had been secretly consecrated in 1951, visited with the 
young pilgrims in the afternoon and remained with them throughout 
the night.” After an evening mass inside the basilica, the pilgrims 
spent the night outside with one group in front of the basilica and the 
other in a nearby field. Each group stayed awake the entire night and 
observed a program of prayer, meditation and singing. During the 
night, both groups chanted slogans such as “We want cloisters,” 
“Long live TomaSek,” and “Long live the Pope.” One report indica- 
ted that the pilgrims also chanted “Let the Pope Come” for about 
twenty-five minutes.’ One member of the Slovak secret church ap- 
parently spent Saturday afternoon and night with a tape recorder 
recording the songs, chants and conversations with the pilgrims. A 
Slovak samizdat periodical published excerpts from this recording, 
capturing some of the different hopes and concerns of those in atten- 
dance, including the disappointment of one young pilgrim that the 
state authorities viewed the pilgrimage and anniversary celebration 
as a “peace event.” The pilgrim, speaking sometime late Saturday 
evening, described his mixed response to the weekend: 

I assumed that many believers would participate in this 
pilgrimage, but I am very surprised by the multitude of people 
who are already here today. I am very enthusiastic about it, be- 
cause I expect rich spiritual fruits from this pilgrimage. I regret, 
of course — and I also think everyone else does — that we may not 
have the Holy Father here among us. But on the other hand, we 
are glad that he is represented here by Cardinal Casaroli [res- 
ponsible for the Vatican’s Ostpolitik].”° 


*“Velehrad °85,” NaboZenstvo a stifasnost’3 (1985): 17. The largest Czech religious 
samizdat periodical republished this report. “Velehrad 1985, videny zo Slovenska,” 
Informace o cirkvi 10 (1985), 6-7. 

**<Boli sme na Velehrade,” Rodinné spolocenstvo (samizdat) 5 (1985): 5-6. 
*«Velehrad °85 z magnetofonového z4znamu,” Vyber 9 (1985): 12. 
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Early in the morning a fifty-year old priest, asked for his reaction 
to this “uncommon” event, replied: 

We spent this night at Velehrad together with Saints Cyril 
and Methodius. And it was very beautiful. There are groups of 
young believers here from all over Slovakia and also from the 
Czech lands, but a preponderance here are Slovaks.” 


Though located in Moravia, the night program at Velehrad was 
of particular interest to Slovak Catholics, and other observers also 
noted the large presence of Slovaks at Velehrad.””. 

The enthusiasm of the young Catholics who had arrived early to 
spend the night at Velehrad carried over to the official celebrations 
on Sunday. Despite the state’s efforts to curtail attendance by can- 
celing public transportation to Velehrad, pilgrims from all over Cze- 
choslovakia arrived, many on foot, to join those who had spent the 
night singing, praying and chanting.” One samizdat periodical repor- 
ted that at a 7:00 AM mass outside the Basilica, the pilgrims who 
had arrived only that morning were surprised that the young people, 
following the singing of the papal hymn, broke into chants of “Long 
live John Paul II!” and “Let us have the Holy Father!””’ The youth 
had been chanting these slogans throughout the night, and like a 
team coming out of a high-school pep rally, they were ready for the 
celebration to begin. By 10:00 AM, when the official celebration 
began, an estimated 100,000-250,000 pilgrims had gathered outside 
the Basilica in the center of Velehrad.” A local Party official opened 
the celebration by welcoming everyone to what he called the St. 
Methodius “Peace Celebration.” In response to this designation, the 


*Ibid., 19. 

Another Slovak priest, Father Martinec, explained that he had helped with the 
organization of the pilgrimage and the arrival of Slovak Catholics at Velehrad. Karel 
Martinec, interview by author, 4 July 1996, Bratislava, Slovakia. 

*S«Welehrad 1985,” VzkriSeni (samizdat) 2 (1985): 15. 

*“Boli sme na Velehrade,” 5. 

Religious samizdat periodicals reported this wide range estimate of pilgrims in 
attendance. See “Boli sme na Velehrade,” 8; “Velehrad °85,” 18; “Velehrad 1985,” 
Vzkrisent 2 (1985): 15; and “Velehrad na$,” Informace o cirkvi 10 (1985): 6. Photo- 
graphs of the pilgrims gathered around the Basilica at Velehrad on July 7 — taken 
from different angles — indicate that the pilgrims filled every inch of the square and 
support the magnitude of the size of the crowd as reported by religious samizdat. KI: 
photo collection, photos #1793 and #1876. 
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pilgrims responded negatively with whistles and shouts of “We want 
Holy Mass!”*! Following the singing of the state anthem, the 
Minister of Culture, Dr. Milan Klusak, spoke. Again, the pilgrims 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the official spin he gave to the 
importance of the anniversary. Several samizdat periodicals reported 
the following exchange between Klusdak and the pilgrims: 

[Minister Klusak] grasped the situation and therefore impro- 
vised as he spoke. In order to stress that he did not consider the 
celebration to be a peace celebration, he said that he came to the 
pilgrimage to celebrate Methodius’ memory. The crowd correc- 
ted him by chanting “Saint, Saint.” When he said that Cyril and 
Methodius brought us a language and alphabet, the people sup- 
plemented it with “Faith, Faith!” The surprised minister then 
began a discussion with the people by saying “The Bishop will 
speak about Faith to you. We have divided up the work.”...the 
young people replied to him: “Freedom, Religious Freedom.” 
The minister argued back to the youth and everyone else: “If you 
did not have [religious freedom], you would not be here.” 


The pilgrims responded to the remainder of Klusdk’s speech 
with chants: “We Want the Holy Father!” “We Want Religious Free- 
dom,” and “We Want Bishops!” In contrast to the pilgrims’ dissatis- 
faction with the state authorities’ remarks, the pilgrims enthusias- 
tically supported the words of the church officials. During the heck- 
ling of Minister Klusak, the pilgrims had also chanted “Long Live 
Cardinal TomaSek! and “Casaroli!”** Cardinal Tomasek read a letter 
from the Pope that reportedly energized the pilgrims despite their 
disappointment that the Pope was not there to deliver his words 
personally. During the Mass, Cardinal Casaroli switched between 
Czech and Slovak while delivering his sermon. Accounts indicate 
that Cardinal TomaSek and Cardinal Casaroli clearly were surprised 
by the high attendance and the enthusiasm of the pilgrims. After- 


3“Boli sme na Velehrade,” 7. 

*Ibid., 7. A similar account of this exchange, written by a Slovak pilgrim, appeared 
in Czech samizdat. “Velehrad 1985,” VzkriSeni 2 (1985): 16. See also Jan Korec, Od 
barbarskej noci na slobode (Bratislava: Lué, 1993), 342. 

“Velehrad ’85,” NaboZenstvo a stiasnost! 18. 

*Boli sme na Velehrade,” 7-8. 
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wards, Cardinal TomaSek reportedly told a group of young people, 
“This is not reality, this is a dream.”*° 


The Significance of Velehrad 

The relatively large number of Catholic youth from Slovakia that 
chose to come early to this pilgrimage indicates both the strength of 
Catholicism in Slovakia and the failure of the state’s restrictive 
policies against the church. Vaclav Benda, a Catholic Czech activist, 
afterwards commented on the significance of this pilgrimage: 

Velehrad was an effective demonstration that the experiment 

of splitting the church was condemned to failure and ridiculous 

from the beginning. It must presently be clear from this pilg- 

rimage...that the prohibitions or radical restriction on the church 

drove several million active believers into the underground.*° 


The 1985 Velehrad pilgrimage was critical turning point in a 
revival of the pilgrimage tradition in Slovakia. After Velehrad, pil- 
grimage attendance and the number of sites hosting pilgrimages in 
Slovakia increased significantly.” Levoéa, in eastern Slovakia, recei- 
ved the largest number of pilgrims with an estimated 150,000 in 
1986,** 200,000-230,000 in 1987,” and possibly as high as 280,000 - 
300,000 in 1988.” The number of pilgrims to Sa8tin, a small village 
located north of Bratislava near the Moravian border, grew steadily 
from estimates of 40,000-50,000 in 1986,"' and 60,000 in 1987,” to 


*“Velehrad ’85,” NaboZenstvo a stiCasnost! 18. 

Vaclav Benda, “Ako dalej po Velehrade?” NadboZenstvo a suéasnost’2 (1986): 4. 
Attendance at Slovak pilgrimages in 1989 was also high, but there is less 
information in samizdat about that year’s pilgrimages than for earlier years. This is 
probably due to the fact that reports of the summer pilgrimages usually appeared in 
late fall samizdat issues, by which time the Velvet Revolution had already begun. 

*847 evota 1986,” Voice of America (VOA) 12 July 1986. 

“Record Numbers Attend Slovak Pilgrimages,” Keston News Service, 280 (23 July 
87): 19; “Message from Jan Carnogursky to Keston College,” KI: CZ ROM 7/4 
Pilgrimages; “Levoéa put 1987,” NdboZenstvo a sticasnost’4 (1987): 7. 

““Maridnsky rok na Slovensku,” Katolicky mesaénik (samizdat) 4 (1988): 1; Peter 
Martin, “The Pilgrimage to Levoéa,” RFE/RL, 14 July 1988, 19. Another samizdat 
periodical estimated the attendance in 1988 at “more than 200,000.” See “MySlienky 
z Levoéskej pute,” NaboZenstvo a suéasnost’3 (1988): 3. 

“lsDutne slavnosti na Slovensku Vv r. 1986,” NaboZenstvo a suicasnost’| (1987): 17- 
[9, 
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60,000-70,000 in 1988.*° The number of pilgrims to Gaboltov, esti- 
mated at 20,000-25,000 in 1985." increased more dramatically from 
estimates of 30,000-50,000 in 1986” to as high as 100,000 in 1987 
and 1988.*° Large numbers of pilgrims also visited traditionally less 
popular pilgrimage sites in Slovakia during this period. Lutina, an 
important Greek Catholic pilgrimage site in eastern Slovakia, recei- 
ved 40,000 pilgrims in 1986*’ and 50,000 in 1987. Topoléany 
received 25,000 pilgrims in 1988."” Due to the nature of a pilgrima- 
ge, usually an outdoor event with people sitting or standing in a town 
square or in a nearby field, only estimates, probably made by mem- 
bers of the secret church present at the pilgrimage, are available. Jan 
Carnogursky, a prominent activist in the Slovak secret church, reported 
that as he became aware of the political significance of the pilgri- 
mages in 1987, he began making estimates of the number of pilgrims 
attending the events throughout Slovakia.” Although not an exact 
count, these estimates are significant as a measure of the increase in 
the multitude of pilgrims attending a particular pilgrimage, an 
increase that the authors of samizdat reports on pilgrimages were 
certainly observing. 

The increase in attendance after 1985 suggests that pilgrimages 
can be more than barometers of social change; the Velehrad pil- 
grimage promoted a change in the function of pilgrimages and their 
appeal to Catholics. The active force that promoted this transfor- 
mation was the secret church. Members of this community helped 
transform the pilgrimage tradition into a space where Catholics could 
meet publicly and in large numbers to worship. Velehrad’s night 
program allowed young people active in the underground to meet 


eu aktin — September 1987,” NaboZenstvo a sticasnost’S (1987): 11. 

Bu astin — °88,” Katolicky mesacnik 5 (1988): 1. 

““Gaboltov °85,” NaboZenstvo a suéasnost’3 (1985): 20. 

‘S«Dutne slavnosti na Slovensku v r 1986,” 17-19. 

‘SoMessage from Jan Carnogursky to Keston College”; “Ptt’ v Gaboltove,” VOA, 24 
July 1988. 

“Pout teckokatoliku v Lutiné 1986,” Informace o cirkvi 10 (1986): 10. 

“Message from Jan Carnogursky.” 

«Pilgrimage at Topoléany,” Summary of World Broadcasts (SWB), 13 September 
1988. 

Yan Carnogursky, interview by author, 16 July 1996, Bratislava, Slovakia. Docu- 
ments in the Keston Institute archive indicate that he sent reports of these estimates 
to Western news organizations. See for example, “Message from Jan Carnogursky.” 
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with other Catholics and express their faith publicly. Velehrad had 
demonstrated the secret church’s ability to mobilize its members to 
participate in a public event, and it continued to do so during the 
remainder of the decade. Slovak Catholic activists contributed to the 
popularity of pilgrimages and their night programs in the later half of 
the 1980s. The used the secret church’s samizdat network to inform 
its members about previous pilgrimages and to promote attendance at 
upcoming ones. From 1986 to 1989, the issues of NdboZenstvo a 
sucasnost, Rodinné spoloéenstvo and later Katolicky mesacnik 
published extensive articles and reports about Slovak pilgrimages. 
This coverage included first hand reports of pilgrims’ experiences, 
often including descriptions of their walk to the site and the activities 
of the night program. These samizdat periodicals also frequently 
published transcripts of prayers and sermons spoken during Mass at 
a pilgrimage, as well as historical information about different pilgri- 
mage sites.’ They also published schedules and information about 
upcoming pilgrimages in Slovakia.” As a result of this coverage, a 
written record of the experiences, worship service, activities, and 
even the chants at pilgrimages has been preserved. Catholics unable 
to attend a particular pilgrimage could learn about what had been 
said and done by reading these accounts. Since most samizdat reports 
on pilgrimages were usually published several months after the 
pilgrimage, this coverage reminded Slovak Catholics of what had 
happened during the summer. Its reports and descriptions of previous 
pilgrimages promoted the events, and its schedule information 
certainly helped coordinate attendance at a pilgrimage. In addition to 
its samizdat network, information about pilgrimages was shared 
through the communities of the secret church. Carnogursky reported 
that many of its communities “visited these pilgrimages collectively 
as groups.” 

The Slovak secret church also continued to promote the night 
program for pilgrimages after 1985, and attendance at night prog- 


*'For the text of a prayer read by a local priest at the 1988 Sastin pilgrimage, see 
“Modlitba na zaver marianskeho Roku,” Katolicky mesacnik 6 (1988): 5-7. Another 
article recounts the history of the Sa&tin pilgrimage site from 916 A.D. to 1987. 
“Sastin,” Nabozenstvo a sucasnost’4 (1987): 8-10. 

1 etnd — puitnickd — aktivita 1989,” Katolicky mesaénik 5 (1989): 6. 

*“Camogursky, interview. 
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rams increased. A samizdat article describing the pilgrimage celebra- 
tions that had taken place throughout Slovakia in 1986 announced 
that in 1987 night programs were scheduled in Gaboltov and Uhorna 
in addition to Levoéa and Saétin.* In 1988, an estimated 50,000 pil- 
grims attended the night program at Gaboltov,” and 100,000 atten- 
ded the night program during the Marian year pilgrimage in Levo- 
éa.”° The following year, 5,000-10,000 people attended the night pro- 
gram at the smaller pilgrimage site of Lutina.”’ 

At the pilgrimage, the members of the secret church could do 
openly and publicly what they had done since their foundation: gat- 
her for prayer, meditation, and worship. Rather than finding safety in 
small numbers by meeting in private apartments, the pilgrimage tra- 
dition allowed the secret church members to practice their faith pub- 
licly, on a larger scale, and in fellowship with Catholics not active in 
the secret church. Jan Carnogursky, reporting on the significance of 
pilgrimages in Slovakia, writes: 

[While] they last, pilgrimages solve a basic problem of our 
society — the problem of being outnumbered by the police... The 
police are unable even to act against individuals on pilgrimages, 
because they are protected in the solidarity of numbers... [This] 
feeling of safety gives the pilgrims another feeling — that of 
freedom. On a pilgrimage they can act according to their convic- 
tions and openly display their religious faith.”* 


Although the secret church had traditionally distanced itself from 
the political opposition to avoid additional persecution by the state, 
the pilgrimage tradition facilitated a shift towards a new engagement 
in the public sphere. For members of the secret church, this issue of 
religious freedom could always be discussed among fellow members 
through its communities and samizdat press. Chants for religious 
freedom and in support of certain church officials had been voiced 
publicly to a significantly large gathering at Velehrad in 1985. The 


<Duitne sldvnosti na Slovensku v r. 1986,” 19. 

“Put v Gaboltove,” VOA, 24 July 1988. 

%«Maridnsky rok na Slovensku,” 1. 

“aa puti v Lutine,” Rodinné spolocenstvo 5 (1989): 14. 

Jan Carmogursky, “The Underground Church and Pilgrimages in Slovakia,” The 
Salisbury Review (June 1989): 36. 
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pilgrimage tradition provided a public space and forum where 
political demands articulated by the secret church could be dis- 
cussed, debated, and shared with the broader public in relative safety. 
The contest between church and state exhibited at the 1985 
Velehrad pilgrimage is one of the most striking features of this 
event.” The contest over the orientation of the commemoration 
could be said to have begun in 1984 as Cardinal TomaSek and Cze- 
choslovak Catholics began demanding that Pope John Paul II be 
given permission to attend. While the state argued that the com- 
memoration should celebrate the cultural significance of St. Metho- 
dius, the church argued that the anniversary was a religious event. 
This conflict between church and state, so publicly exhibited at Vele- 
hrad in 1985, suggests that a term such as “church” fails to capture 
the complexity of relations between church and state. Rather than a 
monolith, the “church” was represented by at least three distinct 
groups in this contest: the official church hierarchy, pilgrims active 
in the secret church, and pilgrims not active in the secret church. Of 
the three, it was the pilgrims (both within and without the secret 
church) listening to the Party officials’ presentations who openly 
challenged the state’s authority over the pilgrimage. Through their 
efforts, the pilgrimage became a public space where Catholics could 
challenge the status quo and the state’s right to define the meaning of 
St. Methodius and the 1,100" anniversary. The pilgrimage created a 
forum where these three representations of the church’s position 
could interact and influence one another. Even more interesting is the 
fact that the challenge to the status quo did not end in 1985. Leaders 
of the Slovak underground church increasingly crossed into more 
politically-oriented public activities, most notably its collection of 
signatures to a 31-point petition for greater religious freedom in 1987 
and 1988 and its organization of a public demonstration for religious 
freedom in Bratislava on March 25, 1988 which was violently 


John Eade and Michael J. Sallnow, in the introduction to an edited volume of re- 
search on pilgrimages, assert that the new agenda in pilgrimage studies recognizes 
that pilgrimage “is above all an arena for competing religious and secular discour- 
ses, for both the official co-optation and the non-official recovery of religious mea- 
nings, for conflict between orthodoxies, sects and confessional groups, for drives to- 
wards consensus and communities, and for counter movements towards separateness 
and division.” John Eade and Michael J. Sallnow, eds. Contesting the Sacred: The 
Anthropology of Christian Pilgrimage (London and New York: Routledge, 2000), 2. 
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broken up by the police. Altogether, 600,000 Czechs and Slovaks 
signed the petition and a reported 300,000-400,000 of the signatures 
were collected in Slovakia. Samizdat reports indicate that this 
petition was often read aloud at pilgrimages in Slovakia during night 
programs in the late 1980s.” 

Divisions also existed within the official hierarchy of the Cze- 
choslovak Catholic Church regarding the direction the 1985 Vele- 
hrad pilgrimage should take. Cardinal FrantiSek ToméaSek, since the 
election of Pope John Paul II, had become increasingly willing to 
criticize the state’s interference in church affairs. In a 1981 letter to 
the editors of Katolicke noviny, the state-approved and supported 
news organ of the Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia, Cardinal 
Tomasek had criticized this periodical’s focus on Pacem in Terris, 
disarmament and international relations, rather than Papal speeches 
and material that responded to the spiritual needs of the country’s 
believers.’ In 1984, Cardinal TomdéSek had not only formally 
invited Pope John Paul II to attend the Velehrad commemoration, but 
had also supported unofficial initiatives that demonstrated popular 
support for a papal visit. Cardinal TomaSek had also supported the 
secret church’s plan to organize a night program at Velehrad, thus 
demonstrating that the lines between the secret church’s activities 
and the official church sometimes became quite blurred. The 
unwillingness of the local bishop and priest responsible for Velehrad 
to approve the night program or permit the youth to spend the night 
in the basilica stands in stark contrast to Cardinal TomaSek’s interest 
in it. 

All reports indicate that the police and other authorities in 
Slovakia were fairly ineffective in their efforts to clamp down on 
pilgrimages. Samizdat articles indicate that the pilgrims were quite 
aware of secret police agents dressed in civilian clothes and using ca- 
meras and video-recorders to document the event, but their presence 
apparently did little to deter their activities. As early as the 1984 
pilgrimage to Levoéa, police put several obstacles in the way of 


“For more about the 31-point petition and the March 25, 1988 demonstration, see 
David Doellinger, “From Prayers to Protests: The Impact of Religious-Based Dis- 
sent on the Emergence of Civil Society in Slovakia and the GDR,” (Ph.D. 
Dissertation: University of Pittsburgh, 2002), chapter 4. 

*'This letter appeared in Informace o cirkvi, no. 4 (1981): 24-25. 
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pilgrims, such as running road checks to back up traffic to the site, 
canceling train and bus service to Levoéa, and even cutting down 
trees to block the road to the basilica. More subtle efforts focused on 
keeping young people away from Levoéa by scheduling a concert by 
a Slovak pop star in a nearby town. Some schools scheduled special 
activities on the day of pilgrimages, and others even posted notices 
banning participation in the pilgrimage.” Police efforts took a more 
violent turn in 1986, when militia used dogs to break up groups of 
pilgrims making their way to Gaboltov.® Also in 1986, the police 
interrogated Jozef Holko, a priest who had been secretly ordained, 
and Anton Selecky, a Catholic activist, for their activities earlier in 
the year at the Sastin and Levoéa pilgrimages. Holko’s interrogation 
focused on the fact that he had heard confessions at Levoéa and 
Selecky’s interrogators were concerned that he had written accounts 
of the pilgrimages for publication in samizdat.™ 

In addition to signaling the pilgrimage’s transformation into a 
public space for Catholics, Velehrad also reflected the increasingly 
political potential of religion itself in the Soviet bloc in the 1980s. 
The political significance of religion and religious activities in the 
Soviet bloc had become quite apparent during the Pope’s first visit to 
Poland in 1979. In Warsaw’s Victory Square on June 2, John Paul II 
spoke freely about the historically close relationship between 
Christianity and the Polish nation. He also spoke about the failed 
Warsaw uprising in 1944 (when Soviet troops allowed the Polish 
Home Army to be defeated by the Nazis), Polish independence, and 
human dignity.® In his analysis of the rise of Solidarity in Poland, 
Jan Kubik notes that Pope John Paul II’s speech and visit brought an 
end to the “Party-state’s monopoly over public discourse in 


«1 evota — the Slovak National Shrine,” KNS 214 (6 December 1984). For 
references to the presence of the secret police at Velehrad in 1985, see “Velehrad 85 
— spomienka Studentov,” NdboZenstvo a sucasnost’3 (1986): 17 and “Boli sme na 
Velehrade,” 5. 

«Militia Set Dogs on Pilgrims (Czechoslovakia),” KNS 257 (21 August 1986). 
«Stovak Catholics Interrogated,” KNS 264 (27 November 1986). 

Pope John Paul II, “Pope John Paul II Speaks in Victory Square, Warsaw,” in ed., 
Gale Stokes, From Stalinism to Pluralism (New York and Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
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Poland.”® Though Solidarity was not a religious movement, Kubik 
argues that its close association with the Catholic Church and the use 
of religious symbols strengthened its ability to mobilize the Polish 
population and to construct a sphere of activity separate from and in 
defiance to the state. Among its achievements was the construction 
of public spaces not reserved for the state, including the Gdansk 
Monument and the Poznan Monument. Both incorporated crosses 
into their design, and, as Kubik explains, both monuments had been 
unveiled in religious ceremonies that emphasized the participation of 
society, rather than society’s subservience to the state.” 

Jaén Kubik’s analysis of these public events in Poland that prece- 
ded the formation of Solidarity offers insight into the political signi- 
ficance of religion in East Central Europe. Just as religion and reli- 
gious traditions offered an alternative to the state’s monopoly of 
power in Poland, the pilgrimage at Velehrad demonstrated that reli- 
gion and religious traditions could offer a similar alternative in Cze- 
choslovakia. Pope John Paul II had emphasized the historical signi- 
ficance of Christianity in Poland during his visit in 1979 and the 
commemoration of St. Methodius at Velehrad had allowed Catholic 
pilgrims the unique opportunity to confront state officials regarding 
Czechoslovakia’s historical relationship with Christianity. The pil- 
grims at Velehrad, by vocally opposing the state’s emphasis on the 
cultural contribution of Methodius, expressed their defiance of and 
unwillingness to be subservient to the state’s religious policies. In 
doing so, the pilgrims transformed the traditional religious pilgrima- 
ge into an event of political significance. 


Jan Kubik, The Power of Symbols Against the Symbols of Power: The Rise of 
Solidarity and the Fall of State Socialism in Poland (Pennsylvania: The Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1994), 144. 

"For description and analysis of the Gdansk and the Poznan Monuments, see Kubik, 
The Power of Symbols, 196-206, 214-216. 
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PAUL ROBERT MAGOCSI 
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As we move further and further into the twenty-first century, the 
former Czechoslovakia is rapidly being transformed into little more 
than a historic memory. The first phase of memory loss about the 
concept of Czechoslovakia began just after World War I, when the 
country was reconstituted but without its far eastern region, Sub- 
carpathian Rus’, which was formally annexed to the Soviet Union. 
After 1945 the concept of Czechoslovakia became one in which for 
all intents and purposes Subcarpathian Rus’ did not exist. Now that 
we are in the second stage of memory loss, which could be said to 
have begun with the break-up of Czechoslovakia in 1993, it is not 
difficult to foresee a time when the inhabitants of the Czech Republic 
and Slovakia will at best have only some vague recollection that their 
two countries once formed a single sociopolitical entity. The second 
stage of memory loss will be like the first, which occurred between 
1945 and 1993, when the public-at-large and scholars (who should 
have known better) forgot that the country was founded as a state of 
three, not two, Slavic peoples—Czechs, Slovaks, and Carpatho- 
Rusyns. 

It is interesting to note that even during the first Czechoslovak 
Republic (1919-1938), let alone post-World War II Socialist Cze- 
choslovakia (1948-1989), Slovak scholarly interest in the region of 
Subcarpathian Rus’ and its majority population, Carpatho-Rusyns, 
was virtually non-existent. For example, during the First Republic 
there was a whole host of Czech scholars (Vaclav Chaloupecky, 
Frantisek Gabriel, Antonin Hartl, Jiri Kral, FrantiSek Tichy, among 
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others), not to mention belletrists (Karel Capek, Ivan Olbracht, Jaro- 
mir Tomeéek, Vladislav Vanéura), who studied Subcarpathian Rus’ 
or who were inspired by its landscape and people. One would be 
hard-pressed to find a few Slovaks who during that period evinced 
any interest in their Slavic brethren to the east. 

One could speculate about the reasons for this lack of interest: at 
the time Slovak intellectuals had enough of a challenge to demon- 
strate that they themselves represented a culture and people distinct 
from the Czechs. Moreover, in contrast to the largely urbanized 
Czechs, interwar Slovak intellectuals —removed from the village at 
best by one generation—did not have to seek, nor were they particu- 
larly interested in, an undeveloped rural area like Subcarpathian 
Rus’, no matter how exotic its people and landscape may have 
seemed. During the post-World War II Communist decades, neither 
Czechs nor Slovaks (in the unlikely case that they wanted) were able 
to publish about their country’s former eastern province, since 
Subcarpathian Rus’, or the Transcarpathian oblast’ of Ukraine, was 
by then part of the Soviet workers’ state, whose scholarly and 
literary circles were allowed to remember only that once their 
homeland had been “occupied” by “bourgeois Czechoslovakia.” In 
short, Subcarpathian Rus’ as a subject was a taboo for Czechs and 
Slovaks, who in popular parlance referred to everything east of the 
Slovak border, including the Transcarpathian oblast’ of Ukraine, as 
Rusko—Russia. As for the handful of Slovak scholars who during 
the Communist era were allowed to publish on Rusyn topics (the 
historian Ludovit Haraksim, the ethnographer Jan Podolak), they 
were forced to focus solely on the “Ukrainian minority” (i. e., 
Rusyns) living in northeastern Slovakia. 

The political and intellectual environment has certainly 
changed in Slovakia since the collapse of Communist rule in 1989 
and the establishment of independent Slovakia three years later. The 
old Soviet taboo has been lifted, and Rusyns, not only in eastern 
Slovakia, but also in Subcarpathian Rus’, have finally become 
legitimate topics of scholarly inquiry. Among the new generation of 
Slovak scholars who have turned their attention to Carpatho-Rusyns 
are the sociologist Marian Gajdo§, the historian Stanislav Koneény, 
the political scientist Alexander Duleba, and the authors of the two 
books under review, Peter Mosny and Peter Svore. 
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Both authors examine different but related aspects of Subcar- 
pathia’s relationship to Czechoslovakia during the period 1919 to 
1945. In contrast to the Czech lands and Slovakia, Subcarpathian 
Rus’ had joined Czechoslovakia in 1919 under the specific condition 
that it would granted “the widest degree of autonomy compatible 
with the Czechoslovak state.” The proviso on autonomy was spelled 
out in two of the treaties (St. Germain and Trianon) signed within the 
framework of the Paris Peace Conference (1919 and 1920) and it was 
incorporated into the Czechoslovak Constitution adopted in 
February of 1920. 

Mosny’s monograph focuses on three themes: the reluctance of 
Czechoslovakia’s authorities to implement autonomy in Subcar- 
pathian Rus’ during the years of the First Republic; the form of auto- 
nomy that finally came into being in post-Munich Czechoslovakia 
(October 1938-March 1939); and the promises that were again made 
to Rusyns during World War I, when it was expected that Cze- 
choslovakia was to be recreated according to its pre-Munich boun- 
daries as “a state comprised of three Slavic peoples: Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, and Carpatho-Rusyns/Ukrainians” (p. 162). Mosny provides an 
incredible amount of documented detail for those who wish to know 
of Czechoslovak policy toward Subcarpathian Rus’ from the 
standpoint of the regime in Prague. His legalistic and often tediously 
dry account says virtually nothing, however, about the activity of 
Rusyn civic and political leaders to attain the autonomy their 
province was promised at the close of World War I. Mosny’s one- 
sided approach to the problem may be explained by the fact that he 
used only Czech- and Slovak-language sources, a serious short- 
coming for anyone interested in studying a region in which know- 
ledge of Ukrainian, Russian, and Hungarian is essential. 

Far more ambitious and intellectually satisfying is the mono- 
graph by Peter Svorc. His ostensible focus is the question of the 
regional border between Slovakia and Subcarpathian Rus’ during the 
First Czechoslovak Republic. In fact, the book provides a wide-ran- 
ging discussion of Slovak national activists toward Rusyns be- 
ginning already in the nineteenth century, as well as the key political 
issues faced by Subcarpathia’s leaders from the end of World War I 
to the end of World War II. Svorc is not only a specialist and widely- 
published historian of eastern Slovakia in the twentieth century, but 
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he has also published several studies on specific aspects of Rusyn 
history, as well as the first survey of Subcarpathian Rus’ in the first 
half of the twentieth century to appear in Slovak: Zakliata krajina: 
Podkarpatska Rus, 1918-1946 (PreSov, 1996). 

The book by Svore under review here reflects his close familia- 
rity with the secondary literature in a wide variety of languages. 
Svore has made use of materials from archives in Austria, the Czech 
Republic, Germany, Great Britain, and Slovakia, but not in Hungary 
or Ukraine. Particularly valuable are several historic photographs and 
maps that accompany the heavily-footnoted text, although conside- 
ring the author’s approach to the subject, it is surprising not to find a 
map that compares the various proposals put forth by Slovak and 
non-Slovak scholars in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
regarding the traditional ethnolinguistic boundary between Slovaks 
and Rusyns. 

Svore’s monograph comprises 24 chapters. Several of them pro- 
vide a detailed description of the views put forth by Slovak, Czech, 
and Rusyn authors—Pavol Jozef Safdrik, Josef Skultéty, Stefan 
Misik, Lubor Niederle, Samuel Czambel, Jan Htisek, and Nikolaj 
Beskid—who in their writings tried to define the ethnolinguistic 
border between Slovaks and Rusyns. Svorc also deals at length with 
Slovak and Rusyn immigrants in the United States and their impact 
on homeland politics, with the Rusyn question at the Paris Peace 
Conference and League of Nations, with Czechoslovak administra- 
tive policy in Subcarpathian Rus’ and the efforts of Rusyn activists 
to attain autonomy, and with the controversy in eastern Slovakia 
among Slovaks and Rusyns regarding the possible unification of all 
or part of that region with Subcarpathian Rus’. The latter topic is 
only one of many in which Svore provides new or previously little- 
known information. For example, a bilateral Slovak-Rusyn govern- 
mental commission met as early as September 1919 to propose a 
Slovak-Subcarpathian boundary. The Slovak negotiators, who inclu- 
ded Igor HruSovsky, Jozef Skultéty, Karel Chotek, and Viktor 
Dvorsky proposed that the following “Rusyn-inhabited” areas should 
be united with Subcarpathian Rus’: northeastern Sari8 county (inclu- 
ding the town of Svidnik and surrounding villages), northeastern 
Zemplin county (beyond the line connecting HanuSovce and Snina), 
and parts of Uh county west of the Uh River (below the Vihorlat 
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ridge). The Rusyn delegation, however, refused to compromise on its 
demand that all of Uh and Zemplin counties, most of Sari§ county, 
and northern SpiS county around Stara Lubovna should be included 
within Subcarpathian Rus’. As a result of the impasse, Subcarpathian 
Rus’ was in the end reduced to territory east of the Uh River and 
eventually (after 1928) along a parallel line just west of the river that 
was to become an international border that remains in place to this 
day. 

Slovak-Rusyn political (as opposed to cultural) relations could 
be said to have begun in 1918, when the lands within the Danubian 
Basin were being reconfigured to accord with the new post-World 
War | international order. Since that time Slovak scholars have been 
very slow in coming to grips with the Rusyn lands just to the east. 
When Czechoslovakia existed, whether in the form of the First Re- 
public or the post-World War II socialist state, Slovak researchers 
showed little or no interest in their neighbors to the east. It is only 
from the last decade of the twentieth century that one can finally 
speak of a Slovak historiography about Rusyns and Subcarpathian 
Rus’. This new tradition has certainly gotten off to a good start with 
serious and impartial writings by scholars like Peter Mosny and, in 
particular, Peter Svorc. 


Eighty Years of English Studies at the Faculty of Arts, ed. by 
Alojz Keniz. PHILOLOGICA LX, Zbornik Filozofickej fakulty Uni- 
verzity Komenského Bratislava: FFUK, 2004; 406 pages. 


JAN SIMKO 
Washington, DC 


A SHORT HISTORY 

In 1924 English studies began at the Comenius University in 
Bratislava. The first professor, Otakar Vocadlo, however, resigned in 
February 1939 during the turbulent political developments rocking 
Czecho-Slovakia. The continuation of English studies was, never- 
theless, secured thanks to the appointment of both one lecturer taking 
over the instruction of the older periods of English language and 
literature and the other one to teach the modern period. 
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Following the communist seizure of political power in February 
1948, hotheads began urging the total elimination of English from 
FFUK, and, in the early 1950’s, no new students were admitted for 
three consecutive years. Fortunately, the argument prevailed that the 
only Slovak University in existence needed to have its own Depart- 
ment of English. For several years thereafter, only three new students 
were enrolled per year. In the 1960s this number was raised to 20, 
and later even more. So much so that, when it was later renamed the 
Department of English and American Studies, it was in a good posi- 
tion to commemorate its eighty years of existence with the publi- 
cation of this festive, anniversary volume of Anglistic contributions. 

The total of forty-nine articles includes nine by foreign contri- 
butors and forty by domestic authors. All "guest" contributors are 
current or retired professors of English and are leading world experts 
in their respective fields of specialization. Their inclusion in this 
volume is justified by their positive personal relations with Slovakia 
and the Slovaks as attested by these facts: not only have they been 
for many years colleagues and friends of this reviewer but, three of 
them: S. Berkner, S. Noguchi, R. Quirk, and Y. Nakao's son, have 
paid individual visits to Slovakia, while K. Fukuda has extended his 
effective help to the FFUK's new Department of Japanese Studies! 


LANGUAGE STUDIES 

(1) Sergey Berkner of Voronezh University in Russia spent eight 
months in 1994 at Ohio State University on a Fulbright grant. 
His topical contribution: “Language as an Instrument of Politics: 
the Role of Clichés and Ideological Lexicon,” characterizes the 
use of language of propaganda as a strong instrument of persua- 
sion, as illustrated by examples from Russian, English, and 
German. 

(2) Shunichi Noguchi (b.1933), since 1996 an Emeritus from Osaka 
University of Education, sent in: "How Can We Not Mismetre 
Chaucer's Troilus?" He argues that Chaucer had very few specia- 
lized terms at his disposal referring to poetry. In classifying the 
variety of verse patterns used in Troilus, Noguchi has adopted 
my methods applied to the study of the word-order patterns in 
15th century English, namely: "simplification and abstraction" as 
implemented in my 1957 book. Many typographical errors mar 
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this valuable article. S. Noguchi is one of the world's foremost 
Malory scholars. The discussion of his article here has been 
found preferable with regard to the following: 

Yuji Nakao (b.1935), since March 2007 an Emeritus from both 
Nagoya and Chubu Universities. He had spent 1967-68 at Brown 
University in Providence, R.I., while I was at the same time a 
Folger Shakespeare Library scholar in Washington, D.C., with 
neither of us knowing "aught" of the other! 

His contribution: "On Negative Disjunctive Connectives" in Ma- 
lory and Caxton of the 15th century, deals with the same material 
as did I in my 1957 book. While, however, I had been studying 
the "larger picture," that is, the word-order, he studied the small 
connectives: nother, neuther, neyther, nor. In the 15th century, 
they were interchangeable. While of an inconspicuous personal 
appearance, Y. Nakao is a giant in Arthurian studies. 

Kazuo Fukuda (b. 1947), of Niigata University, sent in an article: 
"Theme—Rheme Articulation: A View Based on a Comparison 
of English and Japanese." He examines the various definitions of 
these terms well-known to Slovak linguists. He emphasizes the 
need of a functional, rather than a formalistic view of language. 
He has extended his generous help to the new Slovak Japanists at 
FFUK. 


LITERARY STUDIES 
Paul Miller (b. 1926), is an Emeritus of Wittenberg University 
of Springfield, Ohio, where he had taught from 1961 to 1991. In 
his article: "In Theodore Roosevelt's Footsteps: Midwestern 
Writers Hunt Lion in East Africa," he offers a fascinating insight 
into the positive evolution of the African safari wild animal 
hunter and killer into a wild animal photographer. 


(2) David George, of Urbana University in Ohio, has, since 1986, 


been working on a monumental New Variorum edition of Sha- 
kespeare's Roman tragedy CORIOLANUS (1608), to be ready at 
the end of 2007. In his contribution: "Coriolanus: Narrative and 
Mythic Sources," he aims at establishing that, rather than having 
read Livy in Latin, Shakespeare consulted Livy and Plutarch in 
English translation. In his meticulous, "clinical" dissection, the 
author demonstrates that Shakespeare not only followed Plutarch 
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but also improved upon his sources, thus exemplifying the Bard's 
amazing mastery of Roman and Greek history and mythology. 
Robert Fleissner retired, after 38 years of service (1967-2006), 
from the Central State University of Springfield, Ohio. He is an 
unusually prolific author, with fourteen books and 585 published 
articles (by 2006). Nor does he shun controversy with startling 
statements, such as, the ones of, respectively, 2000 and 2006 (in 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America), suggesting that Shakespeare could have studied, or 
spent some time, at Oxford! In his article: “Richard II in His 
Own Way: An Intertextual Study," he debates the question 
"whether the play is more of a historical play or a tragedy." He 
inclines to the opinion that it is "a history play with a tragic hero 
manqué" (that is: might have been but is not). 


(4) The eminent Shakespearean Soji Iwasaki (b.1929) has been, 


among others, also a professor at Nagoya University. It is sur- 
prising that his mentor and supervisor at Cambridge (1964-66), 
the late eminent Shakespearean, Muriel C. Bradbrook, was, by 
family connections, related to Professor O. Voéadlo, through 
1939 at FFUK! Also surprisingly but significantly, the two of us 
have found common ground in each of us having devoted some 
related unconventional insights into Shakespeare's masterful 
comedy As You Like It (c.1599): he, in his contribution: 
"Transvestism and Social Reformation in AYLI;" and, as to me, 
in" W. Shakespeare's AYLI and Slovakia" (Almanac of the Na- 
tional Slovak Society, Pittsburgh 1999). The latter article com- 
pares the situation in the former Czecho-Slovakia, both after 
WW II in May 1945 and to the demise of Communism on 
November 17, 1989, to the situation following the usurper Duke 
Frederick's abdication in AYLI. 


(5) Jan Simko was, from 1945 to 1967 at FFUK, then in the U.S.A. 


In his contribution: "A Possible Parallel to 'Shall I Die?' A Poem 
Attributed to Shakespeare?" he compares this poem to English 
poetry of the 1590s, finding it highly unlikely for it to be by 
Shakespeare. 
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These contributions by mainly foreign, outstanding Anglicists, 
have added both luster and prestige to this commemorative volume 
published by Slovak Anglicists. 


Contributions by Domestic, that is, Slovak Anglicists 


LANGUAGE STUDIES 

Seventeen articles deal with the following areas: syntax; word- 
formation; semantics; style and stylistics; language and culture; lan- 
guage teaching (this is to be grouped with methodology below); 
translation (also to be grouped with translation below). Missing are 
articles on historical linguistics, varieties of English, etc, 

Seven (c.42%) of these articles quote A Comprehensive Gram- 
mar of the English Language (London: Longman, 1985), a seminal, 
monumental work created by Lord Quirk (and collaborators) of the 
University College, London. Although, for health reasons, he was 
unable to send in a contribution, his keen interest in the progress of 
Slovak studies of English and his April 1966 lecture at FFUK 
deserve special recognition. 


LITERARY STUDIES 
Out of eight contributions, English literature is discussed in 
three; one each discusses Canadian literature, women's issues, theory 
(realism: modified, and magic; tragedy). 
No article is devoted to Shakespeare or to American literature. 


TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Nine articles discuss various topics: the use of storytelling and 
drama; novels; on-line tutoring; innovative approaches; learning stra- 
tegies; foreign-language teaching training. 


Eva Tandlichova (author of the introductory article) advocates, 
in her contribution: "More Autonomy...The Need for Real Learner- 


Centred Teaching and Learning." 


BRITISH STUDIES (2 contributions) 
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TRANSLATIONS (4 contributions) 

The emphasis is on quality philological preparation and a good 
memory. Jan Vilikovsky (former Czecho-Slovak and after 1993 Slo- 
vak Republic's first Ambassador to London) discusses, in his 
fundamental contribution: "Orwell, Politics and Translation — Notes 
of a Translator." He emphasizes the need to evaluate Orwell's texts 
with a view to the political situation in which they were written. 


CONCLUSION 
Even if considering the empty spaces in its overall coverage of 
the wide field of Anglistics, PHIL OLOGICA LX of 2004 cannot but 
be evaluated as an obvious quantitative and qualitative advance of 
Slovak studies of English. 


REVIEWS 
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Jan Steinhiibel, Nitrianske knieZatstvo: Pociatky stredovekého 
Slovenska. Rozpravanie o dejinach nasho uzemia a okolitych krajin 
od stahovania ndrodov do za¢ciatku 12. storocia. Bratislava: Veda, 
2004. 575pp., bibliography, index of names, index of places, maps, 
photos, illustrations. 


M. MARK STOLARIK 
University of Ottawa 


This massive synthesis is the culmination of fifteen years of re- 
search and publication on the ancestors of the Slovaks in Central 
Europe. Jan Steinhiibel, who works for the Historical Institute of the 
Sloak Academy of Sciences in Bratislava, is a worthy successor to 
the late Peter Ratko’, the ageing Richard Marsina, and the recently- 
retired Matus Kucera, all experts on the ancient history of the 
Slovaks. 

According to Steinhiibel, the Principality of Nitra was the 
earliest state of the ancestors of the Slovaks. It started to form in the 
6th century, and was independent from 805 to 833. After it was con- 
quered by the nearby Moravians, it remained an important Princi- 
pality until the demise of the Great Moravian Empire in 906. Once 
the Magyar Arpad dynasty established itself in Central Europe in the 
10th century, Nitra, which was inhabited largely by Slavs, remained 
a key Principality in the emerging Hungarian Kingdom until the 
beginning of the 12th century. Prince Imrich, ruler of Nitra and son 
of King (Saint) Stephen, was even dubbed “Henricus nobilis dux 
Sclavonie” by a Polish chronicler in 1029. And, as long as the Prin- 
cipality existed, its people were called “Nytrenses Sclavi” by Hunga- 
rian chroniclers. For three centuries Nitra served as the stepping- 
stone for the future rulers of, first Great Moravia, and later the King- 
dom of Hungary. Indeed, the rulers of Nitra were sovereign over 
nine counties (largely coterminous with present-day Slovakia, with 
the exception of the eastern counties), commanded armies of 3,000 
soldiers and often struck their own coins. Eventually, however, the 
early Kings of Hungary, who had traditionally shared their rule with 
their brothers as Princes of Nitra, came to regard this principality as 
a source of rebellion against themselves or their designated success- 
sors (their legitimate sons). As a result, in 1108 King Koloman depo- 
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sed and blinded his brother Almo§, along with the latter’s son, and 
two years later abolished the Principality, along with its southern 
border. Thereafter, medieval chroniclers referred to the local inhabi- 
tants simply as “Sclavi,” but by the 15th century they had become 
“Slowak.” Of course the 18th century Czech linguist Josef Dobrov- 
sky, who claimed that the term “Slovak” or “Slovensko” were recent 
inventions, did not know any of this. 

After 336 pages of text, lavishly illustrated with relevant quota- 
tions from medieval chroniclers, Steinhiibel concluded that one can 
trace the beginnings of Slovak history to the Principality of Nitra. 
Indeed, he continued, one has to look to this Principality to find the 
national, territorial and historical roots of Slovakia. 

This book is a testament to the deep eruditon of the author. As 
the 1900 footnotes covering pages 337-495 testify, Steinhiibel mi- 
ned virtually all (largely Latin) medieval sources written by German, 
Magyar, Polish, Czech, Russian and Byzantine chroniclers that per- 
tain to Central Europe. He also read the relevant books and articles 
in the vernacular languages of contemporary scholars of Central 
Europe and he judiciously illustrated his book with copies of 
medieval manuscripts, drawings and photos of artifacts. This 
monograph was a_ pleasure to read and I will eagerly mine it for 
relevant quotations for my course on the early history of the Slovaks. 


DuSan Kova¢é et. al. Na zaciatku storocia, 1901-1914. Bratislava: 
Veda, 2004. 292 pp., ill., index. 


GREGORY C. FERENCE 
Salisbury University 


This is the first of a scheduled seven volume series entitled S/o- 
vensko v 20. storoci (Slovakia in the 20" Century) sponsored by the 
Historical Institute of the Slovak Academy of Sciences, under the 
chief editorship of DuSan Kovaé, a leading Slovak historian. Kovaé, 
one of five historians who wrote chapters in this volume penned the 
introduction and the first “Raktsko-Uhorsko a slovenska otazka v 
narodnych vztahoch” (Austria-Hungary and the Slovak Question in 
International Affairs) and sixth “Pred prvou svetovou vojnou” (Be- 
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fore the First World War) chapters. Other eminent Slovak historians 
included in this volume are alphabetically: Roman Holec, Chapter 3 
“Hospodarstvo” (Economics), Elena JakeSova, chapter 2 “Spoloé- 
nost” (Society), Elena Mannova, Chapter 7 “Ideové smery. Kulttirny 
a spoloéensky Zivot” (Ideological Movements. Cultural and Social 
Life), and Milan Podrimavsky, Chapters 4 “Kriza liberalneho rezimu 
1901-1904” (Crisis of the Liberal Regime 1901-1904) and 5 “Vyvr- 
cholenie politickej krizy. Koali¢éna vlada 1905-1910” (Culmination 
of the Political Crisis. The Coalition Government 1905-1910). Al- 
though only these five authors receive credit for the entries, Kovaé 
notes that they relied on the research of another ten historians. 

This is the most comprehensive general history of Slovakia pro- 
duced thus far. As Kovaé states in his introduction, the Slovak pub- 
lic, and indeed the world, has not until this time possessed a true syn- 
thesized historical work written by experts. Previous attempts deve- 
loped under the totalitarian regime failed to fulfill this goal because 
they presented distorted interpretations. Kovaé hopes this and sub- 
sequent works of the series will return to the tradition of noted histo- 
rian Lubomir Liptaék when he wrote his Slovensko v 20. storo¢ci in 
1968 

This volume contains traditional aspects of any society, but also 
gives coverage to areas rarely found in general historical works such 
as architecture, the beaux arts, mass communication, education, the 
family, business, and economics. It is not intended to be an all en- 
compassing in-depth study, but rather explores the topics with suffi- 
cient coverage without becoming too bogged down in detail. It is 
meant to be a starting point for further research and study, and it 
accomplishes this feat quite well. 

The fourteen years prior to the outbreak of war were a very 
dynamic and dramatic period, so much so that Slovakia, in the spring 
of 1914, was quite a different place than in1901, especially in its 
urban areas. Despite the Slovaks politically and culturally waging an 
uphill battle against intensive Magyarization aimed at their assimi- 
lation, they fared much better than they had in 1901. The book con- 
tains information about the Slovak diaspora, including Budapest, 
Vienna, the United States, and the Vojvodina/Banat region. The aut- 
hors explained that a general history of Slovakia and Slovaks before 
the First World War needs to explore territories other than that of 
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Slovakia or Upper Hungary. Indeed, during this time, the true urban 
center of the Slovaks was Budapest. The work also covers, in much 
less detail, the other inhabitants of the region including Jews, Ger- 
mans, Rusyns, and Gypsies (Romany) and provides ample evidence 
of the ethnic pluralism of Upper Hungary. At times, too much 
emphasis appears to be placed on trends and developments through- 
out Hungary, but, naturally, it proves impossible to divorce Slovakia 
from the rest of the Lands of St. Stephen. 

Each chapter is broken down into numerous short subsections of 
several pages thereby enabling the reader to easily digest and com- 
prehend them without becoming lost in lengthy discussions. Seven 
charts placed throughout the work and numerous photographs in five 
sections better illustrate and clarify the points made in the text. 

The bibliography is intended to be used for further study of 
the various issues addressed in this work. It contains older essential, 
fundamental works alongside newly published research. As is often 
the case for books published in Slovakia, this work contains an index 
of names, but not subjects, rendering it of marginal value. 

Overall, this is a fine volume that will become an accepted, star- 
ting point for anyone wishing to delve into virtually all aspects of 
Slovak history at the turn of the last century. Its thoughtful, well con- 
structed chapters present information that piques the interest of the 
reader. If the quality of this work is upheld in the scheduled six 
additional volumes, this series will prove to be a definitive col- 
lection. Hopefully, an English translation will follow. 


Ivan A. Petransky, Stat a katolicka cirkev na Slovensku 1945- 
1946. Nitra: Garmond, 2001, 318pp, summary in English, bibliogra- 
phy, index. 


JAMES RAMON FELAK 
University of Washington 


Ivan Petransky’s Stat a katolicka cirkev na Slovensku 1945-1946 
covers a brief but crucial period in church-state relations in the histo- 
ry of Slovakia. This was a time of transition between the wartime 
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regime, when the Catholic Church had a relatively privileged place 
due to its more or less positive relations with the Tiso regime, and 
the Communist era, when the state brought immense pressure and 
control on the Church. This period has been largely ignored in the 
past, though increasingly it is becoming a topic of research across 
East Central Europe. 

Petransky used a number of archival sources. At the Slovak Na- 
tional Archive, he employed the collections of the Slovak National 
Council, the Commission of Education, the Commission of the In- 
terior, and the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Slova- 
kia. In addition, he made significant use of diocesan archives, in par- 
ticular those of KoSice, Banska Bystrica, and Nitra. These latter 
sources enabled him to present and discuss conversations that occur- 
red within the church leadership, and he revealed some of the dif- 
ferences of opinion among Slovak bishops over how best to defend 
Catholic interests and respond to state pressures. They also provided 
insight into the nature of decision-making and consensus-building 
within the hierarchy. Among the other sources employed by Petran- 
sky are documents from the post-1948 trials of Catholic bishops and 
political leaders, documents of the Foreign Ministry pertaining to 
relations with the Vatican, memoirs, and articles from the press. 

After a brief overview of relations between church and state in 
Czechoslovakia and Slovakia from 1918 to 1945, Petransky presen- 
ted a narrative of developments in church-state relations during the 
period from the liberation of Slovakia from Nazi occupation in the 
spring of 1945 to the parliamentary elections of May 1946. During 
this period the Communists tried both to weaken the Catholic 
Church and its social influence, and to attract Catholics to the Com- 
munist camp, or at least keep them away from the rival Democratic 
Party. Petransky’s narrative is followed by the longest section of the 
book, an examination of a variety conflicts between church and state. 
These include the state’s attempt at a near-complete takeover of edu- 
cation, the outlawing of a number of Catholic organizations, restric- 
tions on the Catholic press, state claims to the Church’s agricultural 
property, and the persecution of bishops, priests, and members of re- 
ligious orders. Petransky also examined the question of Church ties 
with Slovakia’s illegal underground opposition, and the Church’s 
policies towards the national minorities, in particular the Magyars. 
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Finally, he gave his book an international dimension by looking at 
the situation of the Catholic Church in Slovakia from the 
perspectives of the Slovak émigré press and the Vatican. 

This book has several strengths. It keeps its focus on the issues 
of church-state relations, while providing sufficient context for un- 
derstanding how those issues fit into the larger context of post-war 
Slovakia. Though the author’s sympathies are clearly with the Cat- 
holics, the work remained fair to all sides. This is not simply a litany 
of crimes and abuses against the Catholic Church, though there were 
enough of those. Rather, it is a serious and largely successful attempt 
to present and analyze the complex and dynamic relationship bet- 
ween Church, state, Catholics, and Democrats during a crucial 
period of Slovakia’s modern history. One definitely takes away from 
this book a deeper understanding of the period and the forces at play 
in it. It is to be hoped that Mr. Petransky, or someone of his caliber, 
writes a sequel up to the Communist takeover of February 1948. 


Anton Hykisch, Ako chuti politika, Spomienky a zaznamy z ro- 
kov 1990-1992. Vydavatelstvo Pozsony/Pressburg/Bratislava, 2004. 
349pp. Index of names. 


MARCEL JESENSKY 
University of Ottawa 


The years 1990-1992 represent one of the most fascinating pe- 
riods in the modern-day history of Slovakia. During the last months 
of 1989 the seemingly permanent political, social and economic 
order in Czechoslovakia disintegrated and set into motion a process 
of dramatic reforms that changed the lives of the majority of Slovaks 
and Czechs. 

Anton Hykisch, an acclaimed Slovak writer, Christian Democ- 
ratic politician and member of parliament, and a former diplomat, 
presents his personal narrative of those dynamic days. He offers an 
analysis of Slovak society based on his personal diaries and consul- 
tations of other primary sources. Like many of his contemporaries, 
Hykisch could not resist the challenges of active participation in Slo- 
vak society’s revitalization and transformation. His long-cherished 
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idea of the creation of a Christian political movement in Slovakia 
materialized in 1990, although not entirely according to his wishes. 
Should it be a movement or a political party? There was no time for 
such “details.” Everything happened so quickly before the first free 
elections (since 1946) in 1990. Anton Hykisch became a member of 
the Slovak Parliament (SNR) for the Christian Democratic Move- 
ment (KDH), as well as a member of its Executive Council (Pred- 
sednictvo). 

In 1990-1992 Slovakia experienced its own revolution, one per- 
taining to its identity. What should be Slovakia’s place in post-com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, Czecho-Slovakia or the Czech and Slovak 
Federal Republic? How could one re-formulate the relations between 
Slovaks and Czechs? The “revolutionaries” from the ruling VPN 
(Verejnost proti nasiliu), the strongest political force in the aftermath 
of the “Velvet Revolution” of 1989, wished to transform Slovakia 
into a non-national civic society. The crowds in Bratislava that 
brought the “velvet revolutionaries” to power in November 1989, 
merely one year later denounced many of them as traitors to the Slo- 
vak national cause. What went wrong? 

The author believes that Slovakia experienced twin revolutions, 
the “velvet” anti-communist one, as well as a national one. This was 
contrary to the plans and expectations of president Vaclav Havel’s 
followers in Prague. Slovakia “wanted and had to abandon its twin 
yoke. Is it so difficult to understand?” (p.51) Hykisch believes that 
Slovakia became a victim of the post-November 1989 myth origina- 
ting in Prague. Havel and his colleagues dreamed of proving to the 
world that “their” Czechoslovakia could defy the national self- 
determination trends prevailing in Central and Eastern Europe in the 
1990s. In other words, Slovaks and Czechs should demonstrate their 
allegedly more advanced moral and civic feelings by defying the 
laws and trends of national movements, the wave of creation of new 
national states in Europe (p.52). Slovaks and Czechs allegedly wan- 
ted to only be citizens of the world, and Czechoslovakia was merely 
a way-station to the “blessed civic society of the world” (p.53). To 
put it more bluntly, Czechoslovakia should not disintegrate. Accor- 
ding to Hykisch, this, quixotic task, dream or vision, was politically 
unrealistic and practically impossible. 

Throughout the book the reader detects the author’s disappoint- 
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ment over missed opportunities. Hykisch believes that the Christian 
Democrats (KDH) mishandled the question of Slovakia’s sove- 
reignty. “Had we (i.e. the Christian Democrats), half a year before 
the general elections of June 1992, submitted to ourselves, to our 
Czech partners and to the world, a serious, economically-sound plan 
of gradual self-determination or a plan of suitable union of Slovak 
and Czech states, it would not have to be done after the 1992 
elections by somebody else” (p.241). The question of Slovakia’s so- 
vereignty played a decisive role in the author’s decision to 
eventually break with the Christian Democrats and to join a new 
political party, the Slovak Christian Democratic Movement, led by 
Jan Klepacé. 

This book offers an interesting, personal, interpretation of the 
1990-1992 events in Slovakia and Czechoslovakia. Anton Hykisch’s 
attractive literary style, as well as his informed and insightful per- 
spective, will not disappoint those who desire to submerge them- 
selves into the complexities of Slovakia’s modern history and the 
deteriorating Slovak-Czech relationship of the early 1990's. 


Jan Rychlik, Rozpad Ceskoslovenska. Cesko-slovenské vztahy 
1989-1992. Bratislava: Academic Electronic Press, 2002, 457 pp., 
notes, summaries in English and German, bibliography, documents, 
index. 

JURAJ HOCMAN 
University of Ottawa 


Both the “Velvet Revolution” and the “Velvet Divorce” of Cze- 
choslovakia have fascinated many scholars and much has been writ- 
ten about them. After a decade had passed, Jan Rychlik published his 
interpretation of the breakup of Czechoslovakia. 

The author is a trained and experienced Czech historian who 
witnessed the collapse of the communist regime and the emergence 
of new political elites in Czechoslovakia at the end of the 1980s. He 
started with the so-called era of “normalization”, while analyzing the 
reasons for the collapse of the ancien régime. He then describes the 
appearance of the new, inexperienced, Czech and Slovak national 
political elites. In his introduction Rychlik stresses the fact that wes- 
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tern scholars, such as Eric Stein in his Czecho/Slovakia: Ethnic Con- 
flict, Constitutional Fissure, Negotiated Breakup (1997), looked at 
the recent events in this country from a legal perspective that lacked 
empathy for the overlapping, but also diverging histories of the 
country’s constituent parts. By contrast, as Rychlik rightly points 
out, it was the residua of the past, not the constitutional issues emer- 
ging in 1990-1992, that sealed the fate of Czechoslovakia (pp.10- 
11). 

For a good history book, however, empathy is not enough. 
Rychlik added access to primary documents that had not been 
released or commented on before to his personal proximity to the 
events, which proceeded from a federation to the creation of two 
separate states. He strengthened his work with narratives stemming 
from interviews with several prominent former dissidents and 
moderate politicians such as Petr Pithart and Jan Carnogursky, for 
they played a decisive role in the negotiations between the Czech 
and Slovak governments in the period 1990-1992. At the same time, 
Rychlik demonstrates his familiarity with the scholarly literature 
published in the West. 

While the general picture of what took place in post-communist 
Czechoslovakia is well-known, Rychlik adds many details to the 
story. First, radicals and nationalists appeared on both sides. During 
the constitutional crisis the names of the radical Slovak politicians 
were frequently reported in the media. Nevertheless, as the author 
shows, Jan Slota, Jan Klepaé and Stanislav Panis had their 
counterparts across the Morava River who voiced Czech national 
interests. They were Jan Kalvoda, Dagmar BureSova, Jan Bratinka, 
and Miroslav Macek, to name but a few. Strangely enough, Rudolf 
Sladek, the leader of the Republican Party, who favored, quite 
paradoxically, a common state, does not appear in the book at all. 
Secondly, Rychlik points out that already on November 16, 1989, 
university students in Slovakia had demonstrated against the regime 
in Bratislava, without any coordination with their Czech counterparts 
in Prague. This clearly showed Slovak initiative and courage. 
Thirdly, the Charta dissenters were not the only ones in Communist 
Czechoslovakia, though they appeared in the West as the most 
prominent ones. Since the mid-1980s, there had already existed two 
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main groups of dissenters in Slovakia: the environmentalists, and for 
the communist regime the far more dangerous Catholic dissenters. 

Furthermore, Rychlik cites Slovak émigré historians as well. 
However, he differentiates between the ‘hard core’ sympathizers of 
the Juddks (the term describing the members of the Slovak People’s 
Party prior to and during WWII) and of the Slovak Republic (1939- 
1945), and acceptable ‘moderates’. While clichés and stereotypes 
regarding the past have existed on both sides, Rychlik shows courage 
vis a vis his fellow citizens as this most recent perspective may still 
be something totally new for general Czech audiences. 

While the author made a sincere effort to be sympathetic to 
Slovak political objectives, there are some instances where important 
details are missing. For example, in the dispute over the Gab¢ikovo 
dam on the Danube between Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the 
author seems to have limited himself to telling only a part of the 
story. He sees the Gabéikovo dispute as exclusively a Slovak 
problem in which the Czechs were not interested, especially in the 
last couple of months before the negotiated breakup (pp.308-311). 
This is only partly true as Josef VavrouSek, the last Czechoslovak 
federal minister of the environment, seemed particularly keen to be 
engaged in the negotiations, even to lead them, when Slovak 
politicians already took the initiative from the federal government. 
Likewise, the author rightly argues that the forced expatriation of the 
Magyars, who had collaborated with the fascists in the Slovak 
(Czechoslovak) territories in 1945, which had stemmed from the 
BeneS Decrees, had negatively affected the current Slovak — Magyar 
relationship. On the other hand, the author states that such a problem 
did not arise in the Czech lands with regard to the expulsion of the 
German minority (p.255). This statement, if meant as a sharp 
antipode to the Slovak-Magyar relationship, would deserve far more 
historic and contextual background. 

Rychlik’s book is a very solid overview of what happened in the 
‘heart of Europe’ after the fall of communism. Due to its complex 
and balanced perspective, it could serve as a valuable textbook for 
graduate students and a good primary source for scholars dealing 
with the last chapter in the history of Czechoslovakia. 
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